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THE TERROR IN GERMANY. 


T is difficult to write with restraint of the blood-stained 

tyranny which holds a great nation in its grip. Its crimes 

against civilisation and humanity are beyond forgiveness. 
We have been told by the Nazis a thousand times that the 
atrocities which shocked the world were invented by refugee 
Communists and Jews. We never believed it, for our sources 
of information were too numerous and too well-informed to 
leave us in doubt. Moreover, the public acts and official 
declarations of the party spoke and speak loudly enough for 
themselves. The indiscriminate butcheries of June 30th and 
July Ist, 1934, are merely the latest incidents of a reign of 
terror which has lasted for eighteen months. Hitler and 
G6ring will go down to history not as the saviours of their 
country but as men with the stain of blood on their hands. 
The true character of the movement and its leaders, long 
known to close observers, stands nakedly revealed. It is the 
cult of violence. 

A month ago the Nazis had a few friends outside their 
frontiers. To-day they have none. Men like Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, who have honestly striven to find some elements 
of value in the German revolution, now wash their hands of the 
whole affair. “ So far as methods of government and respect 
for human life and human freedom are concerned,” wrote The 
Times in a memorable leader on July 3rd, 


Germany has ceased for the time being to be a modern European 
country. She has reverted to medieval conditions. It seemed 
inconceivable that the head, even the despotic head, of a modern 
Government should order the arrest and the summary execution 
of numbers of his principal lieutenants. It was even harder to 
believe that among the victims chosen for the massacre were 
men who had been his closest associates and had been rewarded 
with high office and entrusted with great powers. This might be 
credible in Russia, or in the Turkey of Abdul Hamid’s time, or in 
some medieval monarchy. 


The Times spoke for us all. 
Vou. CXLVI. 9 
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At the election of March 5th, 1933, the Nazis received 
44 per cent. of the votes, and it was only with the help of the 
Nationalist 8 per cent. that they secured a majority. Hitler, 
however, was the leader of by far the largest of the political 
parties, and he numbered among his followers some of the 
best as well as some of the worst elements in the country. 
It was believed by millions of Germans, particularly among the 
young, that the leader for whom they had longed in the years 
of suffering and humiliation had at last appeared. He was a 
man of the people, a manual worker before the war, a private 
soldier who had been wounded and gassed, a man of abstemi- 
ous life who cared nothing for money or birth, the champion 
of the peasant against the big landowner and of the little 
shopkeeper against the big store. Here also was a man who 
would look the foreigner in the face and restore the national 
self-confidence of a shell-shocked people. Here too, it was 
believed in many quarters, was the heaven-sent reformer who 
would abolish corruption, override vested interests, break 
down the barriers of class, and give the hungry bread. The 
experiment of democracy in Germany had been inaugurated 
under conditions of treaty servitude and economic stress 
which made success extremely difficult and popularity 
impossible. People were tired of the frequent dissolutions, 
the ineffective coalitions, the transient Chancellors. For years 
before the emergence of Hitler I had heard it said that what 
the country needed was a Man. The ship of state, we were 
told, required a firm hand at the helm. The mood was 
intelligible, though there is such a thing as jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

Nobody who visited the new Germany in 1933 could fail to 
realise that the inferiority complex of the post-war years had 
given way to a romantic self-glorification, based to a large 
extent on the Leader’s gospel of the superiority of the Aryan 
race. There was a widespread feeling that the dark days of 
misery and humiliation were at an end. Healthy-looking lads 
in their brown uniforms swung through the streets, rejoicing 
to think that there was a place for them in the Third Realm. 
No one could deny the vigour with which the new Govern- 
ment attacked the economic problems of the day. Roads and 
other national works were inaugurated, the figures of unem- 
ployment began to fall, winter relief was organised on an 
unprecedented scale, and the peasant’s family holding was 
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secured against eviction for debt. The reckless provocations 
to foreign Powers which make Hitler’s autobiography the 
most explosive manual of our time found no echo in his 
speeches, and the Ten Year Pact with Poland seemed to 
promise a long term of peace. Though the autumn plebiscite 
on the withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference and the 
League was a pure farce, owing to the conditions in which it 
was held, the prestige of the Leader in his own country at the 
end of 1933 was probably greater than when he had been 
called to office. 

That was one side of the picture. But the liberty of the 
Press had been so completely demolished that the ugly side 
of the new régime was only fully visualised in other coun- 
tries, partly through the invaluable communications from the 
foreign correspondents and residents in Germany, partly 
through the reports of the exiles driven from their country by 
the spectres of starvation or imprisonment. The attack on the 
Jews, not for their religion but for their blood, was the first 
sensational demonstration that a fanatical despotism was 
installed in Berlin. A second object-lesson was presented by 
the creation of concentration camps, crowded with tens of 
thousands of victims who had broken no law, some of whom 
were tortured, shot “ while trying to escape,” or driven to 
suicide. A third foul stain came to light in the savagery of the 
scum of the Brown Army, who often paid off private scores 
against their enemies, and whose beatings and tortures of 
innocent men and women were ignored by the police and 
unpunished by the courts. If a country passes from a parlia- 
mentary to an authoritarian régime, that is its own affair. If 
it ceases to be a Rechtstaat, a state based on legality, and 
tramples the principles of Western civilisation in the dust, that 
is the concern of us all. The progress of society is the story 
not merely, and indeed not chiefly, of the change from despot- 
ism to liberty but of the advance from crude methods of 
violence to the reign of law. We complain of the Nazi leaders 
not because they disbelieve in democracy but because they 
are fundamentally uncivilised. The Philosophic Despots of 
the eighteenth century were ahead of their time: the Nazis 
are behind it. 

With the opening of 1934 the tidal wave which had swept 
away familiar landmarks in its tempestuous rush began to 
ebb. Fresh blunders created new foes. Bismarck had broken 
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a lance with the Vatican and had got the worst of it. With the 
Jews he had been on excellent terms, and he never dreamed of 
dictating to the Protestant Church. It is a measure of Hitler’s 
lack of political judgment that he simultaneously antagonised 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants. Men and women who were 
friendly—or at any rate not unfriendly—to the new régime 
were wounded in their deepest feelings. The Catholics 
complained that the Concordat of July 1933 was being 
infringed, and the Protestants groaned under the yoke of 
Bishop Miiller, an army chaplain, whose sole qualification for 
his post was the friendship of the Leader. Men of eminence 
and piety in both Churches, among them Cardinal Faulhaber 
and Karl Barth, joined in denouncing the neo-paganism of 
the “German Christians” and their contemptuous rejection of 
the ethics of Christ. The interference of the Government was 
resented all the more since Hitler himself has no interest in 
churches or creeds. In the name of the totalitarian state all 
opposition to the will of the Dictator had to be stamped out, 
all criticism of the Government silenced. Gleitchschaltung, or 
assimilation, is the watchword of the new autocracies of Italy 
and Germany, in which a sterile, stagnant, mechanised 
uniformity replaces the manifold varieties of nature and 
vetoes the flowering of personality. 

In addition to the growing hostility of the Churches, new 
grounds of discontent emerged or developed as winter passed 
into spring and spring into summer. The statistics showing 
that unemployment had been halved within a year were 
misleading. Though fewer men were wholly without work, 
more were working short time. Others were transferred to 
labour camps or concentration camps, driven out of the 
country, or concealed in some manner from public scrutiny. 
Some improvement took place in the home market, largely 
due to public works and Government orders for munitions. 
On the other hand exports declined with the decrease of 
orders from agricultural countries, whose products were 
excluded or limited in the interests of German agriculture. 
Another factor in the diminution of commerce, it is widely 
believed, has been the Jewish boycott, a practical reply to 
the shameful persecution of their fellows ; but the dimensions 
of such individual retaliation are unknown. The difficulty of 
buying foreign raw materials needed by German industry has 
increased with the decline in the sale of her finished goods. 
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The gold cover is almost exhausted, and Dr. Schacht is 
desperately striving to keep the mark on its legs. The cost of 
living has risen without a corresponding rise in wages and 
salaries, and the mass of workers are no better off than a year 
ago. Hitler never promised to restore prosperity by the 
stroke of a pen, but the continuance of hard times produced 
inevitable disenchantment in the ranks of his expectant 
followers. 

A further cause of the growing dissatisfaction as the present 
year advanced was the discreditable conduct of prominent 
leaders of the Brown Army, for whom the word gangsters was 
the only suitable term. Many of the misdeeds of the party 
were unknown except to the readers of foreign newspapers ; 
but millions were aware that Réhm, the commander of the 
Brownshirts, was a moral pervert, and that Heines, the tyrant 
of Silesia, was a convicted murderer. Though scandal rarely 
touched the Leader himself, his indifference to the morals of 
his associates was observed with regret. As late as last 
autumn he made Réhm a Cabinet Minister, in full knowledge 
of his depravity. Decent Nazis, like other citizens, were 
scandalised to see such pestilent adventurers appointed to 
high place. The joyful conviction that the triumph of the 
party denoted a moral no less than a political reformation, an 
onslaught on materialism and the corrupting influences of city 
life, could no longer be entertained. Power, the acid test of 
character, revealed the alloy in many of the leaders, whose 
extravagance and dissolute lives have at last been publicly 
confessed and rebuked by the Leader himself. 

The repeated references in speeches of Hitler, Goring and 
Goebbels to grumblers and critics confirmed the information 
that I received from various quarters that the popularity and 
prestige of the régime were on the wane. It was not, however, 
till the challenging speech of Papen at Marburg on June 17th 
that the pent-up flood of discontent burst forth. Though 
the speaker was no less a personage than the Vice-Chancellor, 
the text was promptly suppressed by his Cabinet colleague, the 
Minister of Propaganda. But not even Goebbels could prevent 
many of his countrymen learning that the ex-Chancellor and 
the President’s chosen friend had denounced some of the 
moral scandals of the party and demanded a restoration of the 
right to criticise and to think. When the fact emerged that 
the speech had been submitted to Hindenburg and that its 
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author received a congratulatory telegram from Neudeck its 
significance was enhanced. No man had done more than the 
ambitious intriguer Papen to lift Hitler into the saddle, and 
few actors on the German stage deserve less respect. But it 
was a portent for the Vice-Chancellor to say in public what 
millions had for many months been whispering behind closed 
doors. The Marburg oration was the unwitting prelude to the 
bloody drama of June 30th. 

The German people were at first officially informed that 
Rohm and seven Storm Troop leaders had been shot, and that 
Schleicher, with his wife, had been killed while resisting arrest. 
An attempt was made to strengthen the Government case by a 
vague reference to “‘ a foreign Power.”’ The world was asked 
to believe that the “cleaning up” had merely eliminated a 
few moral perverts, traitors and rebels. Gratitude was 
claimed for the efficient performance of such a salutary task 
by the Nazi Press, by Hess, the Chancellor’s deputy, and by 
Goebbels, who scolded the representatives of the foreign Press, 
to whom we owe an incalculable debt. Even in a country so 
gagged and bound, so infested by spies and informers, it 
proved impracticable to conceal the fact that the casualty 
list was far longer than the Government had confessed, and 
that it contained such names as that of the blameless and 
respected Dr. Beck, the student’s friend. 

On July 13th the Reichstag—now a purely Nazi body—was 
summoned to hear and approve the Chancellor’s version of 
the blood-bath of June 30th. A dangerous conspiracy had 
been discovered and seventy-seven people had been shot. 
The arch-plotter was Réhm, who desired to obtain control 
of the Reichswehr in addition to his command of the Brown 
Army. Réhm was in touch with Schleicher, Gregor Strasser 
had been involved, and a man had been engaged to murder 
the Chancellor himself. The explosion was timed for June 
30th, and it was only prevented by the lightning strokes of the 
leader in Munich and Goring in Berlin. 


If I am reproached with not leaving condemnation to the legal 
courts, I answer: In this hour I was responsible for the fate of the 
German nation, and in these twenty-four hours I was therefore the 
supreme court of the nation in my own person. 


Thus the official version holds the field, for those who might 
have told another story lie in bloody graves. When Hitler 
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endeavoured to overthrow the lawful Government of the 
Reich in 1923 he suffered one year’s imprisonment and no 
more. In 1934 a similar attempt—if such an attempt there 
was—demanded no less than seventy-seven deaths without 
trial. 

Law and order, we were informed by Goebbels on the 
morrow of the massacre, prevailed throughout the Reich, 
and the nation stood behind the Leader in unprecedented 
enthusiasm. We have heard that story before. Solitudinem 
factunt pacem appellant. For a time, no doubt, there will be a 
deathly stillness over the land. The reverberations of the 
firing-squads will not so quickly die away. But can anyone 
doubt that the moral foundations of the Government have 
been weakened? Each of these’ Storm Troop leaders, like 
Rohm himself, owed his position to Hitler ; and now, in the 
second year of the régime, they are branded and shot as 
conspirators and perverts. The whole of the Nazi system, as 
we are always reminded by its champions, rests on the 
principle of personal responsibility, from the lowest rungs of 
the official ladder to the highest. For the haphazard demo- 
cratic method of selection by votes and majorities has been 
substituted the direct appointment of men exceptionally 
fitted by their personal qualities to rule. The results of the 
new dispensation have been proclaimed to a listening world 
through the rifle’s mouth. Whichever interpretation of the 
conspiracy we adopt, the result is equally damaging to the 
Government. If it was a dread reality, Hitler is convicted of 
appointing disloyal adventurers to high office. If it was not, 
he emerges as a neurotic figure, seized by a sudden panic and 
shooting wildly at his old friends. 

After such a convulsion things can never be quite the 
same again. All the world is asking how long the régime is 
likely to endure. Before the massacre it was generally believed 
that, except in the event of an unsuccessful war, it had come 
to stay, not only on account of its material strength and its 
wide popular support, but owing to the incurable divisions of 
its foes. I shared that opinion, but I do not hold it to-day. 
When a revolution begins to devour its children, the process 
rarely stops with the first mouthful. If we may assume that 
the power of the Brownshirts is for practical purposes at an 
end, the authority of the Reichswehr, which is far more 
Nationalist than Nazi in colour, becomes potentially supreme. 
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The socialist portion of the Nazi programme has never been 
carried out, and few people expect to hear of it again. Hitler, 
once the fiery champion of the little man, is becoming a 
prisoner of the Right. 

The most powerful figure in Germany since the events of 
June 30th is Goring, the leader of the right wing in the party. 
People speak of the Triumvirate ; but Goebbels, though the 
cleverest and most educated of the three, is not a born leader 
like his colleagues. His sympathies are with the Left ; but he 
loves power more than principles, and as the party swings 
towards the right he will not obstruct. The Reichswehr 
abides its time. The Nationalists share the Nazi contempt 
for democracy ; but they disapprove the crazy anti-Semitism 
of the dominant faction and the scarcely less insensate attack 
on the Churches. Their influence is likely to grow if Géring 
supplants his chief as the main inspirer of party policy. 
Hitler’s strength in the country has rested on his personal 
ascendancy, rather than on his vague political and social 
creed. His prestige had begun to decline before the massacre, 
and it is now waning rapidly. Something has snapped. 
“Since the massacre of June 30th,” writes an experienced 
German friend to me, ‘‘ I consider Hitler to be finished. He is 
doomed. He possessed a source of strength which seemed to 
make him indispensable—the people’s belief in him. It has 
gone.” No one can forecast the events of the coming months. 

What should our attitude be to the Nazi dictatorship as 
revealed by recent events ? The answer has already been given 
by the British Press. With such men of blood we can have no 
dealings, public or private, save “ correct’ governmental 
relations. Any attempt to intervene in the affairs of Germany, 
such as an economic boycott or a preventive war, would be 
not only indefensible in itself, but would bring back Hitler’s 
popularity in a flood. If the Terror is to be overthrown it 
must be cast off by the disillusioned people which, in a mood 
of mingled exaltation and despair, allowed it to be imposed. 
Dictatorships usually appear to possess irresistible strength 
till the hour in which they crash to the ground like a rotten 
bough. We can best assist a great and friendly nation by 
refusing to identify it with the crimes of its rulers, and by 
keeping intact in our own country the free institutions to 
which, under better captains and at the appointed hour, it 
will joyfully return. 


G. P. Goocn. 
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THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT ACT. 
HE Unemployment Act, which received the Royal 


Assent on June 28th, after twenty-seven days’ con- 

sideration in the House of Commons, is the thirty-sixth 
in the rapid succession of Acts in which Parliament has sought, 
with immense expenditure of time and effort, to devise a 
permanent scheme of security for the worker against the con- 
sequences of unemployment. 

This long series of Acts is a record of the failure of Parlia- 
ment to find a permanent plan acceptable to those in need and 
within the financial capacity of the nation. The present Act 
has been proclaimed as the greatest piece of social legislation 
for decades. There is nothing in the Act to justify such a 
claim, and experience alone can show whether the far- 
reaching changes in the treatment of social poverty and the 
salvage proposals for workers who have suffered physical and 
moral deterioration through prolonged unemployment will 
operate smoothly and without hardship. There was little 
evidence during the discussions in Committee that the House 
of Commons as a whole had any clear understanding of the 
revolutionary change involved in the setting up of a new 
centralised National Poor Law which is the real purpose of 
Part IT, or of the threat of this proposal to the smooth working 
of the contributory scheme of insurance continued in Part lI. 

Neither did it appear that the promoters of the Act had 
given consideration to the reactions of this new National Poor 
Law upon the tasks which remain to be carried out by Public 
Assistance Committees and other local services. The new Act 
is regarded by its supporters as a permanent settlement of the 
problem of Unemployment Insurance and of help for the able- 
bodied unemployed who are not covered by insurance. But 
it is very doubtful whether Parliament will have a long respite 
from the consideration of this subject, and it may well be 
asked if the centralisation of the care of so much social 
poverty will not inevitably lead in time to the centralisation 
of the medical and other services which have been built up by 
and are now operated with increasing success by local 
authorities. Certainly the nation ought not to be content 
(there are already signs that it is not) with the educational 
proposals for children in Part I. The Act reduces the age of 
entry into insurance to fourteen, or the school-leaving age for 
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the time being, and potentially raises the school-leaving age 
to eighteen for all who are without work. The reduction of 
the age of entry into insurance is a sound step under present 
conditions; but the implied admission that children of 
fourteen are subjects for Employment rather than Education, 
and under the Ministry of Labour rather than the Board of 
Education, will be widely regretted. The encouragement to 
children to remain at school, by crediting them with contribu- 
tions to the contributory insurance scheme is better than no 
proposal at all, but it adds an unnecessary complication to 
an educational system which needs different and bolder 
treatment. 

The provision that those who have left school should not be 
left to deteriorate in idleness in the streets, but should attend 
juvenile instruction centres or training courses when out of 
work, would also be entirely to the good if no better proposals 
were available. Unfortunately, from an educational point of 
view, the value of irregular attendances at instruction centres 
can be but little. It is impossible to arrange an educational 
curriculum for a floating school population. Teachers will 
rarely have the same classes before them ; for many children 
will pass in and out of the centres at frequent and irregular 
intervals, and the brighter children, who would most benefit 
from continued education, will presumably retain the jobs 
they get, while those less desirable from an employer’s point 
of view will remain longer in the centres. 

A nation which has lost the initial advantage of an earlier 
industrial development and greater accessibility to the raw 
materials of industry than its rivals can only hope to maintain 
itself successfully in the competitive field by the activities of a 
population at least as well educated, as alert and adaptable, 
as that of its competitors, and cannot rely for the training of 
its rising generation on a mixture of casual employment and 
casual education. The cat and mouse scheme provided under 
this Act is not education : it can only be described as salvage. 

If, through a variety of causes, we have entered on an era of 
greater leisure, then the simple principle of action should be 
to concentrate the increased leisure of those who are of an age 
to benefit from it, that is, those within the age limits of 
fourteen to eighteen, who can benefit from education and 
training, and those who have reached, or are approaching, the 
retiring age and are entitled to enjoy greater leisure. The 
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provisions of the Act are no substitute for the raising of the 
school age to fifteen, which is an urgent matter, and for the 
setting up of a well-ordered system of part-time education up 
to the age of eighteen. Such a scheme would not only be a 
source of national strength in the future, but would provide 
opportunities of employment for some of those in the prime 
of life, for whom no acceptable substitute for employment can 
be found, by decreasing the competition of juvenile labour, 
which is becoming intensified at present by the incidence of the 
post-war birth-rate. Some parts of this Act are not lacking in 
courage ; bold action with regard to this section would have 
redeemed it from the reproach which it shares with all its 
predecessors that it does nothing to reduce the hard core of 
unemployment. 

Part I continues the contributory system of unemploy- 
ment insurance on terms somewhat more generous to the 
unemployed. The cut in standard benefits has been restored, 
but the rates of contributions remain at the emergency figure 
of 1od. per week fixed in 1931. 

The chief Debate on Part I arose on the proposals to free 
the contributory insurance system from the incubus of the 
debt (amounting to about {105 million) accumulated in past 
years. There was a strong feeling in all parties that the scheme 
should be given a clear start in view of the fact that the Act 
contains special provisions for securing the permanent 
financial solvency of the Fund. The powerful arguments 
brought forward were unheeded. Only a trifling concession 
was made, with the result that the insurance fund remains 
charged over the next forty years with annual payments of 
about {5 million for the amortisation of the debt. Having 
regard to the fact that the debt arose in the main from the 
mistakes of previous Governments and their over-optimism 
as to the course of employment, and also to the urgency of 
freeing industry from every possible burden, the refusal to 
relieve the fund of this heavy charge seems unfair and unwise, 
and can only be described as a piece of financial pedantry. 

If unemployment should continue to decrease, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Statutory Committee would naturally wish 
to recommend a reduction in the rates of contribution. The 
heavy incidence of the debt charges could have been allevi- 
ated by reducing the contributions of workers and employers, 
while leaving the State contribution at a higher level, but 
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unfortunately the hands of the Statutory Committee are tied 
by the provisions of the Act. In 1925, when the debt of the 
Unemployment Fund had reached what was then considered 
to be the alarming figure of 17 millions, Parliament accepted 
the principle that the contribution of the State should be 
higher than that of the other contributors. In the Act of 1929 
the State contribution was fixed at one-third, and this rigid 
principle is continued in the present Act. It is unfortunate 
that an amendment to give the Statutory Committee liberty 
of action in this matter was rejected in the House of Lords. 

Part II of the Act is a great speculation in the treatment of 
human misfortune. In this part of the Act, Parliament has 
sketched out a skeleton scheme for a new State Poor Law, 
leaving administrative details to be worked out by the newly 
appointed Unemployment Assistance Board, over which 
Parliament has but a shadowy control. It has long been the 
desire of all political parties that the cost of maintaining the 
able-bodied poor who had exhausted their rights to statutory 
benefit should be a charge on the Exchequer and not on the 
local rates, and that the distressed areas should not be further 
submerged by the impossible task of keeping their own poor. 
This is in part carried out by the Act, but it is unfortunate 
that a certain niggardliness which tinges the major financial 
proposals of the Act has left the local rates charged with a 
small contribution towards an expenditure over which the 
local authorities will have no control. The widely expressed 
desire to take all questions of relief “‘ out of politics’ was 
another element which helped to make it easy to launch this 
new bureaucratic experiment, an object of which is to transfer 
the administration of the Means Test to Whitehall. 

The new Unemployment Assistance Board is practically 
independent of Parliament, although its regulations will come 
before Parliament for formal approval, but those who think 
that it is possible, even if desirable, that the detailed control 
of the lives of millions of unfortunate people, for that is the 
real function of the U.A.B., can ever be anything less than a 
major political issue cherish a vain hope. Parliament has 
already devolved important tasks to statutory semi-indepen- 
dent bodies; the Electricity Commission, the London 
Passenger Transport Board, and the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion are cases in point, and the success of these experiments 
will doubtless lead to similar processes of devolution in future, 
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but this is the first time that Parliament has divested itself 
of a prime responsibility concerning the condition of the 
people. Our history does not provide any precedent for the 
centralised control of the poor, which has always been a local 
affair. The nearest approach to the present proposal is to be 
found in the Poor Law Commission of 1834, when the conduct 
of the Commissioners, who were known as the “ Three Kings 
of Somerset House,” aroused widespread indignation. 

The new Board and its assistants will be confronted with 
an extraordinarily difficult task—it will have to open offices 
all over the country, duplicate all the machinery of investiga- 
tion and appeal at present operated by the P.A.C., and also in 
part by the Ministry of Labour itself. One of its first tasks will 
be to draw up scales of help, to cover all the needs of those who 
qualify for its care, with the exception of medical needs, 
but including rent. This will immediately bring the new 
Board face to face with a dilemma which is inherent in an 
attempt to administer two centralised sources of help to the 
unemployed—one administering benefits at fixed rates for 
limited periods, and the other making non-contributory 
allowances without limit of amount and unlimited as to time. 
At all stages of the Parliamentary discussion on the Bill the 
wish of the House of Commons that the allowances should be 
generous was manifest, and assurance was given by Govern- 
ment spokesmen that the non-contributory allowances would 
be “ freely given ” above the “ ground floor scale ” of benefits 
under the contributory scheme. 

If this is the case then it appears inevitable that applicants 
for benefit with long records of contributions to their credit 
will find themselves receiving less, at the same Employment 
Exchange, and possibly at the same counter, than a neighbour 
who has no contributions to his credit at all. Anomalies of 
this kind will immediately call in question the possibility of 
administering and, indeed, the advantage of maintaining a 
contributory scheme. The worker will ask himself what 
advantage he derives by paying Iod. a week to secure a 
payment of the same amount as or less than his neighbour 
obtains without payment at all. Similarly, the employer may 
begin to doubt the advantage of continuing to support a 
scheme from which his employee derives no special advantage. 
All doubts on this point, which are of great practical import- 
ance, remain unresolved, for no answer was made to criticisms 
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advanced during the passage of the Bill. Of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board it can be said with certainty that it 
constitutes a most powerful threat to the continued existence 
of the system of contributory Unemployment Insurance to 
which the Government and Parliament have expressed their 
attachment. 

To the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee set 
up under Part I is assigned the task of making, as soon as may 
be after the passing of the Act, such proposals as may seem to 
them to be practicable for the insurance against unemploy- 
ment of persons engaged in employment in Agriculture. 
During the Committee stage attempts were made to include in 
the Act a like instruction with regard to the so-called “ black- 
coated ” workers with incomes above the limit of {250 who 
have hitherto been precluded from participation in any 
contributory scheme, and also other classes who do not come 
under Part I and Part II of the Act because they are not 
employed under a contract of service. During the debate 
much sympathy was expressed with these classes whose only 
resource if misfortune overtakes them is the Poor Law, but 
speakers did not fail to point out that there was no obvious 
advantage in bringing agricultural and other workers into a 
contributory scheme, having regard to the assurances given 
that the Means Test would be operated more sympathetically 
by the Board, and that the receipt of the non-contributory 
allowance under Part II would not attract the poor law 
“stigma,” and that the allowances given would not be 
limited to the amount of standard benefit. The threat to the 
contributory scheme still remains, but it is perhaps somewhat 
modified since the restoration of the emergency cuts in 
unemployment benefit. 

These are not the only difficulties looming before the new 
Board and the local authorities dealing with the poor. Those 
who are familiar with the various forms of public help to 
which the poor have to look for the means of existence, know 
that a frequent cause of anxiety and hardship is to be found 
in the difficulty of deciding questions of scope and entitle- 
ment. Under the triple system of relief, statutory benefits, 
transitional payments and Poor Law Relief, which has been 
in operation since the crisis of 1931, the machinery of Courts 
of Referees and the investigating machinery of the Public 
Assistance Committees have been at times under a heavy 
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strain in making hundreds of thousands of determinations. 
It is true that the machinery has on the whole worked better 
than might have been expected, but it has nevertheless at 
all times been inevitable that some applicants have had to 
endure a considerable amount of hardship during the period 
of uncertainty as to the amount they were to receive, and the 
source from which it was to come. Whether the new opera- 
tions of the U.A.B. will increase or diminish these difficulties 
time alone can prove, but it is certain that the Board and its 
officials will be immediately faced with some extraordinarily 
difficult problems of co-ordination and definition. 

During the passage of the Bill through Parliament there 
was little evidence that the House of Commons as a whole 
realised the revolutionary nature of changes involved in the 
first attempt to set up a new national Poor Law, or the 
consequences which may arise from thrusting a new and 
untried centralised poverty service with social as well as 
industrial functions between the Unemployed Insurance 
scheme on the one hand, and the Public Assistance Board and 
other local services which afford help to the needy on the 
other. 

For example, there are a multitude of families who are at 
present receiving outdoor relief to supplement their inadequate 
earnings. Under the Act, whenever the wage-earner or one of 
the wage-earners in these families falls out of work the family 
will be handed over by the P.A.C. to the new Board, and when 
the contributor to the support of the family falls into work 
again the Board will hand the family back to the care of the 
Public Assistance Committee, and so on. It is clear that in 
those districts where there is much casual labour, as, for 
example, in the large sea-ports, many families will be con- 
stantly oscillating from the care of one authority to the other. 
It is difficult to imagine a less desirable fate. 

Whether this system can be made to work, and whether all 
these difficulties can be met and surmounted, experience alone 
can show. It certainly cannot be said with confidence that 
Parliament will not have to reconsider before long many of 
those questions concerning the relief of poverty and unem- 
ployment which have occupied so much of its time in the last 


fourteen years. 
GRAHAM WHITE. 


C.P“SCOTP Or anit: 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


MONG the myriad daily newspapers of our time there 
may be a score that can be accurately described as 
important institutions. There are possibly about half 

a dozen which we think of as possessing personality, in any 
worthy sense of that ambiguous word. Fifty years ago 
the number was much larger. The world of news, like other 
worlds, has been transformed. Continuous expansion and 
mechanical processes have made the present-day newspaper 
a product having little in common with Delane’s Times or 
Morley’s Pall Mall Gazette. Throughout the changes which 
have laid waste the newspaper field a few only of the older 
dailies have been upheld. Their survival affords evidence of a 
wonderful tenacity. And one morning paper stands alone. 
Public men, journalists, and the world in general unite in 
attributing to the Manchester Guardian a position and in- 
fluence that are unshared by any rival. This journal is not 
only an institution: it is a legend, a miraculous name. And 
while a full exposition of the phenomenon would need to take 
many circumstances into account, the governing fact has long 
been matter of common knowledge. The Manchester Guardian 
is identified with one man, who in the latter part of his career 
became the most famous editor in the world. C. P. Scott’s 
control lasted for fifty-eight years. We now have his Life,* 
written by a distinguished historian and man of letters, who 
enjoyed his friendship and is proud of having been a member 
of his staff. Mr. J. L. Hammond has done two things in especial 
for which he deserves our thanks : he has kept the book short, 
and has treated the Editor’s papers as what they undoubtedly 
are, documents of importance in the history of England. 
Charles Prestwich Scott was born at Bath in 1846. His 
family belonged to the south-west of England and were wholly 
Nonconformist. Their church was the Unitarian, and they 
were of the influential section in that body. C. P. Scott was 
happy, as he always held, in being allowed to escape with a 
minimum of school, and he was one of the few Nonconformists 
who went to Oxford before the abolition of the ecclesiastical 
tests. Corpus Christi College was broad enough to admit him ; 
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he took a first in Greats, and in the year of the Franco- 
German War made choice of journalism as a profession. We 
see this extremely high-minded youth, who had taken his own 
calm line against the Anglican routine of Oxford, giving weight 
to no worldly consideration as he decides against entering the 
Unitarian ministry. He was then, as at every stage of his 
sixty working years, most fortunate in all the circumstances 
that count. The dedicated life was inevitable for him, but the 
initial step was the easiest possible. The Manchester Guardian 
was a family property. 

Founded just half a century earlier by John Edward 
Taylor, it had, in 1871, been directed for ten years by his son. 
The second John Edward Taylor was possessed of ample 
means, preferred living in London, collected pictures, and had 
no desire to remain his own editor. From Oxford he summoned 
his young cousin, and a few months later C. P. Scott was 
appointed to the command. Taylor was sole proprietor. For 
more than thirty years, though not quite to the end, the part- 
nership between owner and editor was as satisfactory as that 
relationship can be. In 1905 Scott became chief proprietor 
and governing director, and as such, down to his retirement in 
1929, he held and exercised absolute power over the paper. 
This is a record without parallel among English dailies. 

“‘ The age of ruins is past: have you seen Manchester?” 
said Disraeli’s Sidonia. Sixty years ago Manchester was a 
place of enormous importance and of a splendidly growing 
intellectual life. Scott found his spiritual home among the 
men who were making Owens College, soon to become the 
first of the new universities. They made an impressive group 
of intellectuals. Henry Roscoe and A. W. Ward, Adamson, 
Jevons, Boyd Dawkins, Balfour Stewart, Samuel Dill—these 
were all members of the college faculty, while Bryce and Dicey 
were among the visiting lecturers. The new Town Hall was 
being built, and Scott gave support to Ford Madox Brown 
who, to the stupefaction of not a few Mancunian citizens, was 
commissioned to glorify the town’s history in a series of mural 
paintings. The Editor needed no apprenticeship in civic 
affairs. He threw himself into the pioneer housing reform and 
other movements, and his weight was immediately recog- 
nised. His personal life was completed in 1874 by marriage 
with Rachel Cook, daughter of a St. Andrews professor and 
one of the original seven students of the little institution 
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which became Girton College—a brilliant young person who 
was described by George Eliot as the most beautiful girl she 
had ever seen. It was a perfect union, and Mrs. Scott, besides 
being an invaluable colleague in the work of the paper, played 
her own distinguished part in the life of the city. 

Palmerstonian Liberalism was the creed of the Manchester 
Guardian when Scott took charge, and he showed no disposi- 
tion to alter the tone. When the Liberals returned to power 
in 1880 it was still a Whig organ, and not until the great divide 
of Irish Home Rule was reached was its essential philosophy 
and quality revealed. Hitherto Scott had been anything but 
intellectually adventurous. He was absorbed in the task of 
building a first-class morning journal, setting himself an extra- 
ordinarily high standard. He was the first daily editor in 
England to aim at excellence in every department, and to act 
on the assumption that men of authority in any field of know- 
ledge would be glad to lend a hand. The list of his contributors 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties is astonishing. It includes a 
large number of the most eminent names in scholarship and 
letters, and as the years went on Scott gave opportunities to 
many young writers afterwards famous. He encouraged his 
staff to give attention to the Manchester theatre, and he 
treated the arts with a seriousness that cannot but have 
seemed queer to the bulk of his readers. 

After 1886 Scott’s leaning in politics was markedly towards 
the Left, and Mr. Hammond notes the significance of the fact 
that his later mind was shaped in decisive ways by the 
questions of Ireland and South Africa. ‘‘ In the years between 
1880 and 1885,” says Haslam Mills in the lively short history 
written for the paper’s centenary, ‘‘ the Guardian had been 
totally unattracted by the metallic Radicalism of Birming- 
ham. It was still governed by its old Whiggish bias.”” But, as 
readers of the Life of Chamberlain have recently been re- 
minded, the union of those two opposites for the assault upon 
Gladstonian Home Rule was precisely what made the great 
Liberal dilemma. A former valued member of Scott’s staff 
has been asking what might have happened if Scott had been 
attracted by Chamberlain as twenty years later he was 
attracted by Mr. Lloyd George. The thing most worth doing, 
Mr. Herbert Sidebotham points out, was to keep Chamberlain 
in the Liberal Party. “ If that had been done, there would 
have been a Socialist but probably no Labour Party.” But all 
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such speculation, of course, is idle: “ things and actions are 
what they are, and the consequences of them will be what 
they will be.” Very many of its readers doubtless expected 
the Guardian to stand by the Union. Scott went with Glad- 
stone because it had become plain to him that the English 
system in Ireland could not be maintained, and we may con- 
jecture that he reached this conclusion in no small degree 
under the influence of his chief assistant, who had done more 
than any other man to determine its tone. 

W. T. Arnold, a grandson of Arnold of Rugby, was Scott’s 
first whole-hearted choice as leader-writer, and with him 
began the line of Oxford honours men in the editorial corridor. 
If he had stayed at Oxford he would have been immersed in 
Roman history. As it was he became one of the most 
thoroughly equipped journalists of his time, with a wide 
linguistic range, and an elaborate system of clipping and 
filing. His belief in nationality and in the Irish cause was a 
passion. If there had been any wavering about Home Rule 
on Scott’s part, a break with Arnold would have occurred ; 
and that was unthinkable. Arnold was disabled by a mortal 
illness in 1896, after sixteen years of unstinted service, not 
the least valuable part of which was the training he gave to 
the most accomplished journalist ever employed in the 
Guardian office. 

Writing to the woman friend of his old age and commending 
Fiery Particles for her reading, Lord Oxford remarks that the 
author of those stories was at his best quite a good writer. To 
any journalist with a proper knowledge of C. E. Montague’s 
work this is rather like saying that the odes of John Keats are 
not half bad. Montague published two or three accomplished 
books that brought him fame ; but is there, I wonder, a single 
chapter in any one of them, even Disenchantment, to approach 
the finest of his leaders in intellectual and artistic quality ? 
He was a superb journalist, the finest journalist ever 
employed, a craftsman of genius; and when it is said, as 
sometimes it is, that his was the most brilliant pen devoted to 
English editorial writing in our age, I for one would gladly let 
the statement pass. After Arnold’s departure Montague took 
on Ireland, and then in 1899 the Guardian set itself like flint 
against the Transvaal War. Montague now had L. T. Hob- 
house as his principal colleague, and upon these two rested 
the main burden of the paper during that prolonged ordeal : 
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Hobhouse with the heavy guns of knowledge and philo- 
sophical argument, Montague wielding with incomparable 
spirit the weapons of irony and wit and style. 

Through all these years Scott could depend upon the 
generous support of his proprietor on the great questions 
of the hour, especially Ireland and the Transvaal. Had this 
not been so, the Guardian must have gone under. But as the 
long spell of Conservative rule drew to an end the two kinsmen 
fell apart. Mr. Hammond is reticent as to the cause, but he 
allows us to infer that it was not unrelated to the one episode 
in the Editor’s career which is not entirely clear. In 1895 Scott 
entered Parliament, and he was able to hold his seat (for 
Leigh, Lancs) in the khaki election of 1900. He did not care 
for public speaking and had little interest in the House of 
Commons. It is hard to see how he could have hoped to com- 
bine political work in London with the direction of a great 
newspaper, in times of exceptional difficulty and when the 
fundamental conditions of journalism were being altered. 
The Guardian as a property had to be built up again after the 
heavy damage suffered through its Boer War unpopularity, 
and the owner doubtless felt that Scott’s being in Parliament 
was a serious disadvantage, as it certainly was. Taylor died in 
1905. The Editor was left with no more than an option of 
purchase, and the will was so drawn that the executors could 
plead that they were not under obligation to sell. They did 
so, however, at a heavy price. Scott put his private fortune 
into the paper, mobilised his credit, and had the great satis- 
faction of learning from the bank that they would accept his 
own signature as guarantee for the last {30,000 required. To 
the end he was content with his salary as editor and governing 
director, taking no profits out of the concern. 

Scott was a man of sixty when he came into complete con- 
trol of the Guardian. There remained to him almost a quarter 
of a century of editorial and public life, and his activity to the 
end was amazing. The new journalism offered a clamorous 
defiance to the old. Scott met it with vivacity and assurance, 
being ready for technical changes and for every develop- 
ment that made for the improvement of the paper: as we 
may see from a delightful chapter on C.P.S. in the office con- 
tributed to the Life by Mr. W. P. Crozier. His eye was on 
every page; he wrote leading articles almost with the 
copiousness of a Hobhouse, and from 1911 onwards he 
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followed the practice of putting down at length his intimate 
conversations with members of the Cabinet. This is C.P. 
Scott the Elder Statesman, a figure now portrayed in reveal- 
ing fulness through Mr. Hammond?’s skilful use of the diaries. 

The record begins with the Editor’s inquiries in Whitehall 
_ at the time of the Agadir crisis. The Guardian stood with the 
strongest Liberal critics of Sir Edward Grey, Scott being 
deeply suspicious of his entire policy. He was in touch with 
Mr. Lloyd George on the day of the Guildhall speech (July 
21st), and as a consequence the Guardian had no immediate 
editorial comment on that historic utterance. Scott was not on 
friendly personal terms with Asquith during the critical period, 
and Mr. Hammond’s extracts show that before the European 
conflict had been going on twelve months his judgment on 
Asquith as war Prime Minister had become unmerciful. He 
had convinced himself that victory would not be possible 
without a change of Government, and we find him working 
closely with Mr. Garvin and others towards a Lloyd George 
Cabinet. These chapters make an extraordinarily inter- 
esting study, and all the more because the Editor was so 
plainly disturbed by the recurring evidences forcing him to 
face the truth that his own conception of victory and peace 
was very far from the Georgian aims. Scott was outraged by 
the “ knockout-blow ” interview of 1916, and he gave strong 
support to the Lansdowne letter of a year later. (Mr. Ham- 
mond, by the by, makes no quotation from Scott’s diary at 
the time of the Wilson peace note of December 1916.) As for 
the record of the week-end that was fatal to Asquith, it must 
suffice here to say that Scott’s careful memoranda serve to 
correct and supplement many material points in the strange 
diary narratives of Lords Riddell and Beaverbrook. Mr. 
Hammond notes that Scott was slow to realise what was 
happening at the Peace Conference. He did not see that the 
Prime Minister had gone to Paris in self-forged shackles, and 
therefore that a peace of justice and healing was impossible. 
The co-operation between the two men is not capable of 
summary exposition. It was a curious and complicated busi- 
ness, only to be understood by bringing together such essen- 
tial matters as their joint memories of the Boer War, the 
Editor’s steady enthusiasm for the Lloyd George social policy, 
and his conviction after 1915 that, among possible leaders of 
Britain, Mr. Lloyd George alone was endowed with the 
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requisite powers and the gift of making the nation believe in 
them. But no explanation can alter the fact that this was an 
unnatural alliance, and that Scott, who could say that Mr. 
Lloyd George did not know what principle meant, was con- 
scious throughout of its anomaly and peril. The Irish Treaty 
gave Scott the opportunity for a friendly rounding off. 

In 1921 the jubilee of C. P. Scott’s editorship was celebrated 
along with the centenary of the paper, and we cannot wonder 
at the tributes paid to him on that occasion, and again on his 
retirement eight years later. He had created the world’s most 
distinguished newspaper and in its columns had established 
and upheld a tradition of fairness and generosity, of demo- 
cracy, reason and persuasion. I believe it can be stated that 
during this period of more than half a century the Manchester 
Guardian was never guilty of conscious misrepresentation or 
of abusing an opponent. The paper was stamped with the 
sign manual of its Editor. ‘‘ Those under his eye,” says Mr. 
Crozier, ‘‘ he ruled in an almost military discipline, but he did 
not like it said so.” ‘‘ He was gentle, with a formidable 
gentleness,” and, although the paper rarely showed it, he 
could blaze into sudden and terrible wrath. That eye and 
beard, as one of his younger men put it, were not given him 
for nothing. But the continuing expression was one of calm- 
ness and complete self-mastery. England did not contain a 
more satisfying example of energetic and happy old age. 
When the Bishop of Birmingham sought, in his funeral 
sermon, to sum up Scott’s relation to fundamentals, he 
described him, to the astonishment of many in the great 
cathedral congregation, as “‘ a perplexed Theist.” One could 
not easily light upon a less accurate phrase. It was never 
perplexity, or uncertain belief, that one was conscious of in 
talking with C. P. Scott. Nobody could fail to see, says Mr. 
Hammond, that there was in him “‘ some secret of character 
which gave his career its integrity and power’: he spent his 
whole life in public affairs and “ under the influence of a simple 
moral law.” His was a serene and balanced, an entirely unified, 
personality. First and last, it need hardly be added, he was a 
journalist ; and to him the calling of which he was for so long 
the acknowledged head owes some maxims that have the note 
of final insight. One of these could hardly be too often 
repeated in times like the present, for it might still be true 
of England: ‘“‘ Comment is free, but facts are sacred.” 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND REFUGEES. 


Y a coincidence the Council of the League of Nations, 

at its meeting in May at Geneva, was concerned with a 

plan for settlement of the homeless Assyrians, while at 
the same time the Governing Body of the High Commission 
for Refugees from Germany, at its meeting in London under 
the Presidency of Lord Cecil, was considering possible homes 
for the exiled German Jews. Two ancient peoples who, 
nearly three thousand years ago, faced each other in battle 
in the Orient are now engaging together the humanitarian 
sympathies of the world in the West. They may find each 
other side by side in the vast spaces of Brazil. For the 
Commission sent out by the League, with General Browne of 
the Assyrian Levies at its head, has reported that Brazil 
offers fair chances of a new life to the thousands of Assy- 
rians who will not stay in Iraq*; while the organisations 
which are looking for other outlets of Jewish emigration 
besides Palestine are hopeful of directing a stream to South 
American lands. The absorptive capacity of Europe is 
narrowly limited ; and the New World must be called in to 
redress the congestion of the Old. 

Amid the much trumpeted failures of the League of 
Nations it is consoling to reflect on what the League has done 
during the last fifteen years for the most helpless part of 
humanity. Its first activity on behalf of a mass of men, 
women, and children torn up from their State and their 
homes was made in 1921, when a million and more Russian 
émigrés were languishing miserably, and were threatened by 
death from starvation, in Eastern Europe. Then it was that 
that great “ citizen of the world,” Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, who 
had already distinguished himself by helping hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners of war in the wilds of Siberia to return 
to their country, compelled the Powers in the League to 
attend to the needs of these international waifs and strays. 
He was appointed High Commissioner of the League for 
Refugees ; and in the eight remaining years of his life he 
strove heroically for the well-being of his charges. They were 
homeless and he gradually found homes for them in France, 


* Since this article was written difficulties have arisen about the plan of settlement 
in Brazil; and other lands are being considered for the Assyrian home. 
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Czechoslovakia, South America, the United States and 
Central Asia. They were stateless, and he devised for them 
the “ Nansen Pass,” and convinced the Governments that 
they must recognise it. They were rightless ; and he estab- 
lished an Office under the League, which should give them 
some measure of pro-consular protection. To the original 
Russians under his care he added 300,000 homeless 
Armenians, for whom the League had been unable to carve 
out a mandated national home; and later some tens of 
thousands of Chaldeans and Assyrians—the “ assimilated 
refugees,” as they are quaintly called—whom the conquering 
Turk had cast adrift from their homes. 

For a time this Hercules of our age undertook the burden 
of a larger mass of exiles, when nearly 2,000,000 Greeks were 
thrown from Asia Minor, destitute and desperate, on the 
shores of an impoverished Greece. It was clear that neither 
private philanthropy nor national organisation could cope 
adequately with that load of distress. Nansen rushed to the 
rescue, roused opinion in England and America, and per- 
suaded the League to appoint a Greek Refugee Commission 
to help in the absorption and settlement of a new population 
equal to nearly one-third of the existing Hellenic people. It 
was the greatest Exodus and, had it not been for the help of 
the League, it might have been one of the greatest disasters 
of modern times. Land at least was available, because the 
Turks, during the Peace negotiations at Lausanne, stipulated 
for an exchange of the Moslem and Christian populations ; 
and the evacuated farms of the Moslems in Macedonia and 
Epirus were placed by the Greek Government at the disposal 
of the Commission. The work was done in less than ten years, 
with the help of a loan of {12,000,000 raised under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and was so successfully 
done that it was possible to hand it over in 1931 to the Greek 
State. One million of the homeless were established in 
Macedonia and other parts of Greece, and have turned what 
was once a cockpit of warring peoples into one of the most 
productive parts of the Near East. Nearly another million 
were settled in new urban areas around the existing towns, 
and have brought there fresh industries and enterprises. It 
may be said that the interest on the loans raised by the 
League has not been fully paid during the last years ; but the 
interest on other Government loans has not been paid: and 
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at least this money was used for salvaging and not for 
exploiting human lives. 

Two minor exchanges of population were carried out by the 
League at the same time; the transfer of the Bulgarians 
from Greek Macedonia to their own country, and the transfer 
of Greeks from Bulgaria to Macedonia. These exchanges 
were directed by mixed Commissions and, like the major 
Greek settlement, were financed with the help of the League. 
The migration of the Turks from Macedonia to Anatolia, to 
occupy the derelict Orthodox villages, was done by the 
Turks themselves, who were too self-sufficing to accept any 
help of the League. 

Nansen died in 1930; and with him the appointment of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees of the League of Nations 
came to an end. His work, however, has been carried on by 
the Office in Geneva that bears his name, and both assists 
settlement and exercises a pro-consular function. Its most 
recent reports afford a striking illustration of the broad scope 
of the international activities. Amongst the 100,000 Russian 
refugees in China were a number of Lutherans and Mennon- 
ites, whose plight was particularly tragic. The Mennonites 
have been moved by the Nansen Office to Paraguay, where 
there were earlier Mennonite colonies. The Lutherans, 
descendants themselves of refugees from Germany and 
Switzerland, have been moved to Brazil. There were, too, 
some 2,000 Ukrainian refugees destitute in Rumania. 
They have been assisted to settle as tenant farmers in that 
country. During the last year the Office convened an Inter- 
national Conference to draw up a Convention defining the 
status of the stateless myriads who are disowned by Soviet 
Russia and Turkey. The Convention was signed last October 
in Geneva, and now awaits ratification. The general purpose, 
as defined in the Preamble, is : 

“To establish conditions which shall enable the decisions 
already taken by the various States with this object to be fully 
effective’; and to assure to refugees “the enjoyment of civil 
rights, free and ready access to the Courts, security and stability 
as regards establishment and work, facilities in the exercise of the 
professions, of industry and of commerce, and in regard to the 
movement of persons, admission to schools and universities.” 


The restrictions resulting from the application of laws for 
the protection of the national labour market are not to be 
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applied in all their severity to refugees regularly resident, 
and shall be automatically suspended in their favour where 
they have been resident for not less than three years, or are 
married to a person possessing the nationality of the country 
of residence. The refugees are to enjoy the same rights in 
regard to compensation for industrial accidents, relief in case 
of sickness, and access to schools as are accorded to foreigners 
in general ; and the enjoyment of rights accorded to foreigners 
subject to reciprocity shall not be refused to them because 
reciprocity is impossible. A minimum of civil rights and a 
certainty of status is accorded. 

It would be a reasonable boon if the principles of this 
international agreement, when ratified, should be extended 
to the large numbers of stateless migrants who do not fall 
within its specific terms because they are not Russian, 
Armenian, or “ assimilated ” refugees. To-day it has become 
common for the dictator-ruled “totalitarian” States to 
deprive of their citizenship the leaders, and often the rank 
and file, of their political opponents, and to cast them adrift 
on the waters. Thus there are groups in Europe, Asia, and 
America of denationalised Italians, Hungarians, Austrians 
and the like, who wander helplessly from country to country. 
Statesmen of the League have laid down in Conventions 
that the condition of statelessness should be avoided. But 
they have not yet indicated a way of checking its multiplica- 
tion, much less of remedying it. The lot of the rejected of the 
nations is terribly precarious. The League, indeed, at a 
Conference of 1927, devised a “‘ document of identity and 
travel” to be issued by the different States, which should 
give them the liberty of staying or of moving. But the 
document is valid for only six months; and in times of 
economic stress, such as the world is passing through to-day, 
every State is anxious to eject those who have not a legal 
claim on its protection or its provision for the unemployed, 
and who, as it apprehends, will compete with its own subjects 
for work. So the document of identity and travel is turned to 
an instrument of one-sided traffic, as though it bore the 
legend: “All you who receive this paper, give up hope of 
return! ” Whea the stateless person, driven from one country, 
enters another without a visa, he is likely to be thrown into 
prison ; and then he is tossed like a ball from police-post to 
police-post on the frontiers. 
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It is time that humanity, organised in the League, took 
some thought for the submerged residue of Fascist and other 
Revolutions, as it did for the more numerous discards of the 
Communist Revolution. Human sympathies have been 
straitened since 1921; or rather, the State interests have 
loomed more exclusively. The number of these unfortunates 
is not impressive enough in any one State to conduce to 
action ; and no Nansen is there to compel it. A Conference, 
indeed, was held in Geneva last winter to consider the broad 
questions of the assistance of indigent aliens; and the 
experts of the Governments drew up a draft Convention 
which adopts the liberal principle of ‘“ placing foreigners as 
fully as possible on the same footing as nationals in the 
sphere of assistance,” and extends it to the stateless refugees 
as well as to the destitutes of foreign nationality. Yet, unless 
some State champions the cause, the Convention may incur 
the slaughter of the innocents which cuts short the life, or 
rather prevents the birth, of many generous projects of the 
international radicals. Even if it comes to birth, it will 
require the vigilant eye of the national stalwarts of humanity, 
if it is not to undergo the fate, together with many other good 
Conventions, of paving the international limbo. 

The immediate concerns of the League of Nations with 
regard to refugees may seem quantitatively trivial in com- 
parison with those it has undertaken in the past. The 
Assyrians of Iraq for whom the Nansen Office is to help to 
find a home number about 30,000. The Refugees from 
Germany, who were declared at the last Assembly of the 
League ‘‘to constitute a social and economic problem of 
which the solution required international co-operation,” and 
who were entrusted to the care of a new High Commissioner— 
Mr. James McDonald of America—number to-day about 
60,000. Of these more than half are still living on their own 
means, or with the help of their family and friends. The 
Assyrian problem may be capable of a fairly simple and direct 
solution if the funds for settlement on the land can be provided 
partly by the States interested, particularly Great Britain 
and Iraq, partly by Christian philanthropy concerned to save 
the remnant of one of the oldest branches of Christendom. 

The settlement of the refugees from Germany, on the other 
hand, bristles with difficulties and is likely to be a continuous 
and growing problem. In the first place, the League cannot 
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directly tackle it. At the Assembly Germany’s opposition 
to the proposal to establish a High Commissioner, whose 
appointment indirectly reflected on her humanity, was only 
avoided by an agreement that the Office should not be 
responsible to the Council of the League, but to its own 
autonomous Governing Body. So a Council, representative 
of twelve States, and presided over by Lord Cecil of Chelwood, 
takes the place of the League Council, and cannot use the 
Geneva machinery in finding a solution. Then, the German 
Pharaoh has reversed the process of his Egyptian predecessor ; 
and, while the Israelites, it is said, despoiled the Egyptians, 
the German Government now despoils the Israelites, and 
makes it impossible for them to remove any but a small 
fraction of their property. Again, the economic crisis which 
has afflicted the world since the persecution began, has led the 
countries of asylum adjacent to Germany to restrict their 
hospitality to a right of residence, but not to allow the 
newcomers to do work save in special cases. At the same time, 
it has led other countries, which had been for a century lands 
of immigration absorbing millions of refugees from political 
and racial persecution, to close their doors entirely, or almost 
entirely. So the United States and the South American 
States and the British Dominions have hitherto taken a very 
inadequate part of the fugitives. 

Lastly, some thousands of the refugees are of a peculiar 
character, the intellectuals of a highly developed civilisation, 
professors, research-workers, doctors, lawyers, artists. It 
might have been thought that they would be welcome guests 
and sojourners in many lands. The most distinguished among 
them have been that: Professors like Einstein, Frank, 
Moritz Bonn, artists like Bruno Walter and Reinhardt, 
writers like Ludwig and Toller, and doctors like the brothers 
Zondek, But in an epoch when the unemployed intellectual 
proletariat is relatively as great as the unemployed labour 
proletariat, thousands of less distinguished talents are 
absorbed with the greatest difficulty, in spite of the work of 
the bodies such as the Academic Assistance Council in 
England and the International Committee in Geneva for 
assisting Intellectual Refugees. 

The problem indeed is not unmanageable ; and, as Lord 
Cecil said at the Meeting of the Governing Body in May, the 
credit of our civilisation is involved in finding a solution. The 
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combination of private charity with international Govern- 
ment effort marks all the action of the League for refugees. 
The large Jewish organisations and several Christian, un- 
denominational, and international bodies are assisting on an 
Advisory Council in the work of the High Commissioner. It 
is they who collect the funds for relief and reconstruction and 
conduct the operations of emigration and settlement ; it is 
the three-fold function of the High Commissioner : 


(2) To get the countries to open the doors for emigrants 
and give them permits to work and to be trained. 

(2) To provide that third element of man who has been 
said to consist of body, soul, and a passport :—and 
lastly, 

(c) To co-ordinate and stimulate the efforts of the 
philanthropic organisations. 


The League has hitherto not failed in any of its humani- 
tarian enterprises for succouring refugees ; and it will surely 
succeed in this last effort. While its action in assisting the 
exchange of populations marks the success of international 
effort in a constructive treatment of the problem of racial and 
religious minorities, the activities of Nansen and of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Germany indicate what can 
be done, by the organisation of humanitarian feeling under 
the League, to secure a minimum of human rights for the 
outcasts from the nations. It cannot yet intervene to prevent 
the privation of the individual’s rights to home, nationality, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. But it can at least 
intervene to remedy the hapless lot of those who have been 
deprived, to assure them a place in the sun of law, to enable 
them to make a fresh start in life, and to salvage their powers 


and genius for civilisation. 
Norman BENTWICH. 


THE PLIGHT AND PROSPECTS OF 
BRITISH, SHIPEING: 


OR the first time since the repeal of the Navigation Acts 

in 1849, British shipowners as a body have made a 

definite appeal to the Government for assistance in 
carrying on their trade. Their appeal has been put forward in 
remarkably moderate terms; it is only with the greatest 
reluctance, and after long hesitation, that some of the most 
important sections of the industry have concurred in its being 
put forward at all. The circumstances by which this reluct- 
ance has, at last, been overcome, afford a signal example of 
the evils which the frantic follies of economic nationalism have 
brought upon the world. 

It needs very few words to depict the plight of the British 
shipping industry to-day. Shipowners have asked for assist- 
ance, not because they are too greedy for profits to be con- 
tented with moderate gains, but because a large proportion 
of voyage accounts show an actual loss, and a slump which has 
already lasted, with hardly a break, for a dozen years has 
bitten deeply into the available reserves. With freights more 
than one-fifth lower and running costs more than two-fifths 
higher than before the war, there are few owners who can earn 
enough to cover their working expenses and overhead charges, 
and to make proper provision for depreciation of a wasting 
asset. Not only does the tale of bankruptcies and passed 
dividends during the last few years make melancholy reading : 
it is common knowledge that many of the dividends actually 
paid by shipping companies were only made possible by the 
existence of accumulated reserves, invested outside the 
industry. Many of the smaller owners have already come to 
the end of their resources, and ships are daily being sold to 
foreigners for what they will fetch, or added to the dreary 
queues of vessels laid up to await better times. 

This is not a matter of moment merely to those whose 
income is derived from owning, running, or manning ships. To 
the financial losses of slipowners, and the distress among 
British seamen, of whom about one-third are at present un- 
employed, must be added the effects of the slump in shipping 
on all its allied and ancillary industries ; in particular, the 
paralysis of the shipyards, with its repercussions on the steel 
works and engineering shops. Shipping, too, is the greatest of 
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our export trades. The services rendered to the world by 
British ships are among the most important of the “ invisible 
exports” which help to pay for the foodstuffs and raw 
materials that we require from abroad, and a drop of more 
than one-third in the “net national shipping income” is 
among the most disquieting features of our Trade Balance. 

These deplorable conditions are not the punishment of 
inefficiency in the industry itself. There are points in the 
management, and more particularly in the finance, of British 
shipping that have given occasion for just criticism; but 
British shipping as a whole has no need to fear comparisons 
based on the quality, reliability and convenience of the 
services which it offers to the trade of the world, and is ready 
to face with confidence any competition that has a fair 
economic basis. Its troubles to-day are due in part to the 
general effects of the economic crisis on world trade, and in 
part to the competition of State-aided shipping built and run 
wholly without regard to economic considerations. Before 
the war, British shipping carried one-half, or slightly more 
than one-half, of the world’s seaborne trade. To-day it is 
estimated that the total trade to be carried is, in volume, only 
about two-thirds what it was in 1913. Of this greatly dimin- 
ished total British shipping carries a little over two-fifths, and 
much of this is carried at unremunerative rates. 

The level of shipping freights is governed, like the price of 
all other commodities and services in a free market, by the 
relation of supply to demand, and even if the world’s tonnage 
to-day remained at the 1913 figures, the appalling reduction 
in the volume of international commerce would inevitably 
entail a period of lean years for shipowners. In actual fact, 
the world’s tonnage to-day is nearly half as great again as it 
was before the war. Even after allowing for that proportion 
of the laid-up tonnage which is never likely to put to sea again, 
the available carrying power is enormously in excess of the 
volume of trade to be carried, with the natural and inevitable 
result that millions of tons of efficient shipping are laid up in 
idleness, the ships on service are often obliged to sail with 
holds half empty, and freights are not merely unprofitably but 
ruinously low. 

Little, if any, of the responsibility for this immense sur- 
plusage of tonnage lies on the shoulders of British shipowners. 
The increase in tonnage on the Register of the United King- 
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dom is comparatively small, and is entirely accounted for by 
the increase in the tanker fleets. Owing to the enormous 
increase in the consumption of petroleum since the war, the 
carriage of oil in bulk is the one branch of the carrying trade 
in which new construction has been justified by a genuine and 
rapid increase in demand ; and as the oil-tanker, while she is 
the only type of ship capable of performing her own specialised 
task, is useless for purposes of general trade, no increase in the 
tanker fleets has any effect on the ordinary freight markets. 
Of tonnage available for general trade (for all trades, that is to 
say, other than petroleum) the United Kingdom owns to-day 
actually a little less than in 1913, and certainly not more than 
might reasonably expect to find employment in the event of a 
trade revival. Such new construction as British owners have 
ordered in recent years has been of a genuinely replacement 
character, resulting in the substitution of new ships, more 
efficient or more economical in working, for obsolescent 
vessels sold foreign or scrapped. 

Meanwhile the shipowners of other countries have largely 
increased and in some instances have even doubled their fleets. 
In some countries, notably the Scandinavian States and 
Holland, this expansion, whether well or ill-advised, is due to 
the enterprise or optimism of the shipowners themselves. 
During the latter part of the war, when practically the whole 
tonnage on the register of the United Kingdom was running 
under requisition at Blue Book Rates, neutral shipping reaped 
colossal profits from the world shortage, and the reserves then 
accumulated have been largely expended in new construction. 
The ships so built are efficient and efficiently managed, and 
although their competition has been severely felt by British 
owners, it is fair competition. Nevertheless, in so far as it has 
accentuated the disproportion between the supply of tonnage 
and the demand for its services, this expansion has added to 
the difficulties of the world’s shipping industry as a whole, 
and more particularly to the difficulties of British “ tramp ” 
owners, whose smaller reserves are less calculated to carry 
them through a long period of unprofitable trade. 

In other instances, most notably perhaps in the United 
States, Italy, and Japan, the shipowners have received direct 
and substantial encouragement from their Governments. 
Many causes have combined to make of shipping a favourite 
field for the activities of that blind economic nationalism 
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which is the main cause of our present discontents; the 
pressure of vested interests created during the war and the 
short-lived boom which followed it; the desire to insure 
against the emergencies of a future conflict ; the desire to 
assist exporters by providing them with tonnage at un- 
economic rates, or to bolster up exchanges by avoiding the 
payment of freights to foreigners; the sentiment which 
insists that a State, however well and cheaply served by 
foreign shipping, ought to have its own mercantile marine 
and everything handsome about it. In the result it is esti- 
mated that {£1,000,000,000 has been expended since the war 
in subsidising the construction and running of ships. The 
bulk of the {1,000,000,000 has been spent in bringing on 
to freight markets, already glutted, vessels whose carrying 
capacity the world did not require; in retaining on the 
registers inefficient or obsolescent vessels which only the 
annual navigation bounty could save from the scrap-heap ; 
and in enabling ships, both old and new, to obtain cargoes by 
quoting rates that would not cover the cost of carrying them. 
It adds to the irony of the situation that some of the Govern- 
ments who have most lavishly poured out money to maintain 
or increase the available carrying power have been as promi- 
nent in obstructing by abnormal tariffs, quotas, and restric- 
tions of all kinds, the flow of the world’s international 
commerce. 

While this subsidised competition is enormously costly, 
directly and indirectly, to the States employing it, it has added 
greatly to the difficulties of British and other shipowners who 
are competing on the merits of their services. It is differenti- 
ated both by the scale of the subsidies and by the abnormal 
trade conditions from the subsidised competition met with 
before the war. It is not merely a question of undercutting 
which compels the unsubsidised owner to accept a smaller 
profit ; it is too often a question of both ships being run at a 
loss, which in one instance is borne by the State. 

Such is the present plight of British shipping. What are the 
remedies ? One proposal, the reservation of the coasting trade 
to British shipping, can be very shortly dismissed. Despite all 
the nonsense talked about the capture of the coasting trade 
by foreigners, the share of foreign flags in that trade in 1933 
was, as it was before the war, less than one per cent. Their 
exclusion would give little legitimate ground for protest, as 
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most countries reserve their coasting trade; but the addi- 
tional employment provided would certainly not be worth 
the first step in the reversal of our shipping policy. A very 
much more important proposal is the reservation to British 
shipping of all trade with other parts of the Empire. There are 
precedents for such action, not only in the old Navigation 
Laws, but in the present practice of certain countries, notably 
France and the United States, in excluding foreign shipping 
from their traffic with oversea possessions. But apart from 
any objections that might be taken by the self-governing 
Dominions to restrictions on their choice of tonnage, this 
measure would involve risks out of all proportion to the gain. 
About ninety per cent. of the trade between the United 
Kingdom and other Empire countries is already carried in 
British bottoms. On the other hand, in more than four-fifths 
of the voyages in which British shipping is engaged, it loads 
or discharges in ports outside the Empire, and the danger of 
retaliatory action in foreign ports would far outweigh the 
small additional employment provided in the Empire trade. 

Very similar considerations apply to the proposal that 
foreign ships shall be prohibited from carrying goods between 
the United Kingdom and any foreign country other than that 
to which they belong. This, again, is a measure which both 
we and other States have practised in the past, with the 
result of endless inconvenience to shippers and endless friction 
between Governments. If put into force to-day it would affect 
about twelve per cent. of the foreign tonnage that enters our 
ports, and would expose to retaliation a much larger body of 
British shipping employed in the carriage of goods between 
ports abroad. 

The fact is that British shipping can gain little and must 
lose much by a return to the old policy of flag discrimination. 
The Navigation Acts, although their influence has been 
greatly over-rated, may have been of advantage to British 
shipping when they were first introduced, at a time when the 
policy of other nations was as exclusive as our own, when 
British shipping was admittedly incapable of competing with 
the Dutch on equal terms, and when the Plantation trade 
offered ample employment for all ships displaced on other 
routes. It would be suicidal to revive them to-day, when less 
than one-half of our shipping finds employment in trades 
to and from ports in the United Kingdom, and when any 
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conceivable measure of reservation would still leave a large 
proportion of our tonnage to seek employment in the general 
carrying trade of the world. 

It was for these reasons, and also because a return to the 
policy of flag discrimination “‘ would hamper the natural flow 
of trade and lead to endless quarrels among the maritime 
nations of the world,” that the Booth Committee on Shipping 
and Shipbuilding After the War rejected all proposals for 
revival of the Navigation Acts ; and even during the present 
crisis, the ablest leaders of the shipping industry have never 
ceased to press both for ‘‘ freedom of the seas, in the sense of 
equal treatment of all flags in all ports,”’ and for the removal 
of all abnormal barriers to the exchange of commodities, as 
the only means of assuring a genuine revival of British 
shipping. 

Trade barriers, instead of diminishing, have multiplied, and 
the failure of the World Economic Conference, with its pro- 
gramme of “ economic disarmament,” went far to break the 
hearts of the shipowners. The essential conditions of recovery 
remain the same, but the prospect of their fulfilment has 
receded, and it has become a question of immediate urgency 
whether British shipping, in the absence of direct assistance 
from the State, can tide over the intervening period. It is for 
the owners of tramps—the ships that do not run on regular 
services but can be chartered by the voyage or for a fixed 
period to carry goods from anywhere to anywhere—that the 
crisis is most acute. These ships, which play a most important 
part in adjusting the supply of tonnage to seasonal fluctua- 
tions of trade and local demands, have been particularly hard 
hit by the shrinkage in world trade, and the Tramp Committee 
of the Chamber of Shipping has found it necessary to seek, 
and has actually obtained a promise of direct financial 
assistance from the Government. 

The proposals jointly put forward by the Chamber of 
Shipping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association 
were directed, in the first place, to the removal of trade barriers. 
They proposed, in effect, that the Government should make 
renewed efforts to form a group of States, including all the 
great creditor nations, pledged to co-operate in stabilising 
prices and currencies, to grant most-favoured-nation terms 
only to each other, to “ restore the freedom of the seas for 
peaceful commerce,” and to accept the fact that debts can 
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only be paid and exports can only be paid for, so long as they 
are ready to accept goods and services from abroad. They 
suggested that the British Government should announce, 
after consultation with the Dominions, that Imperial pre- 
ferences will be enjoyed “ only by goods imported in ships 
belonging to countries which give fair play to British exports 
and British shipping.” By way of direct assistance they asked 
that the Government should reconsider and revise the burden 
of taxation laid on British shipping. It has long been a 
grievance of British owners that the cost of lighting the 
coasts, which is a national obligation, is paid, in this country, 
entirely out of dues levied on shipping ; and since 1923 the 
industry has been burdened also with one-half of the total 
cost of the administrative supervision of shipping in the 
national interest. 

Finally, they proposed that, pending a revival of trade and 
the conclusion of satisfactory international agreements, the 
Government should announce that “subsidy will, where 
necessary, be met by subsidy ” and should favourably con- 
sider applications by any section of the British Mercantile 
Marine which can prove that a temporary subsidy is necessary 
to preserve it from extinction, “ taking care not to prejudice 
other sections of British shipping thereby.” The proviso is a 
reminder of the dangers of a subsidy policy. To embark on 
such a policy without clear proof of its absolute necessity to 
the trades concerned, full inquiry into its repercussions on 
others, and stringent guarantees of its temporary character, 
would aggravate rather than relieve the evils of the present 
situation. This has been fully recognised by the Government 
in the response which it has made to the tramp owners’ appeal. 
The promise of a grant, for one year, of {2,000,000 is con- 
tingent upon the owners’ ability to present a satisfactory 
scheme for its employment as a defence fund against subsi- 
dised foreign competition, and to convince the Government 
that British Shipowners’ Associations are pressing to the 
utmost of their power for the international adoption of mea- 
sures to equate the supply of tonnage with the demand. It 
is accompanied by the offer of cheap credit for new construc- 
tion or the modernisation of existing ships, on condition that 
three tons of obsolescent shipping are scrapped for every ton 
built. Meanwhile, we have an assurance from Mr. Runciman 
that the Government “ will continue their efforts to secure 
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international consideration of means to place shipping 
generally on an economic footing. 

This assurance is welcome, for it would be a disaster if the 
discussion of this temporary emergency measure were allowed 
to obscure the more fundamental needs to which the first 
section of the shipowners’ proposals calls attention. Until 
the normal balance is regained between the supply of ton- 
nage and the demand for carrying power, there can be no 
return of genuine prosperity for British, or for any other 
shipping. The abolition or reduction of foreign subsidies, 
either as the result of trade agreements, or of the threat 
of countervailing subsidies in this country, would automati- 
cally relieve the freight markets of a large proportion of the 
burden. The root problem goes deeper still, since it turns upon 
the recovery of international commerce. Neither by accepting 
limitation to reserved Empire trades, nor so long as it is 
engaged in scrambling desperately for its share in a world 
trade diminished by “ excessive tariffs, quotas, currency and 
exchange controls—all the miserable machinery of isolation- 
ism,”* can the British Mercantile Marine, as we have been 
accustomed to see it, be operated with profit to its owners, or 
discharge its traditional functions in the national economy. 
If British shipping is not merely to be rescued from its 
present plight, but restored to a reasonable prosperity, it 
will be necessary for the British Government to work un- 
ceasingly, in the face of all disappointments and rebuffs, for 
the eradication of that spirit among the nations of the world 
which looks upon the exchange of goods and services as a form 
of warfare instead of an opportunity of mutual benefit. 

C. Ernest Fay e. 


*Mr. R. J. Dunlop, President of the Chamber of Shipping, at Annual Meeting. 
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N February 1919 the British military authorities refused 
me permission to leave the country. “ You are described 
to me as pro-German,” remarked the officer who questioned 
me. In the “ Akten ” of the German authorities I am no 
doubt now described as “ liberalistic”? and pro-Jew, two 
adjectives as evil-sounding in Germany now as “ pro- 
German ” was with us then. For all that, the German authori- 
ties of to-day (like those of yesterday) have been most kind 
to me. I hope they can forgive me, if I make a further com- 
parison. My English neighbours had all been convinced that 
I was a German spy—for one thing because I had moved into 
my home with “ more than a ton of cases, said to be books.” 
When at last, in June 1919, I saw the white cliffs of Dover 
vanishing, I felt I was escaping from a madhouse. And when, 
in April 1934, the train slid at Basle from the German to the 
Swiss end of the platform, I felt I had escaped from another 
madhouse. There was a difference. My German neighbours 
had been by no means unfriendly ; indeed, the amount of 
reasonable, liberal and pacific thought in Nazi Germany is 
amazing. Still more amazing is the totality of its suppression. 
That indeed is what is meant by the “ totalitarian ” state. 
We have rather forgotten what Germany went through. 
For every 100 infants between the ages of 2 and 4 years that 
died in 1913, 212 died in 1918. A Dresden family with whom 
I stayed in 1920 was typical of untold thousands. I took the 
boy of 15 to be a puny youngster of 11. His sister suffered 
from osteal tuberculosis. They had both been growing up on 
field turnips, always without milk and usually without meat, 
fats, or even potatoes. The father had fallen in the war, the 
mother had become partly crippled. Both she and the old 
grandmother had to go to work again. These were amongst 
the people who were paying reparations. In a walking tour 
in the Spessart in the summer of 1923 my German comrade 
and I could get neither jam, nor butter, nor eggs, nor lard, nor 
oil. We came at last one day to the shop of an “ Egg and 
Butter Merchant,” but on a slate beside the door was written : 
“ Butter and eggs can nor be had here.” Near the end of 
1923 Dr. Horsley Gantt of the American Relief Administra- 
tion reported: ‘‘ There has been chronic starvation of the 
people ever since 1916.” 
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In spite of such privations there was at first no bitterness 
and no hatred in Germany, absolutely none. Again and again 
people of all classes said to me: “ It is a good thing we lost 
the war ; if we had won it, we should have been slaves of the 
military.” In the autumn of 1919 I was the guest of simple 
folk living in a workmen’s quarter of Munich. In German 
fashion they had hung a wreath of welcome outside the door 
of their little flat. Of course it was known in a trice throughout 
the building that I was an Englishman. All were kind to me. 
Three years later I gave a brief account of my German ex- 
periences to a large English Nonconformist congregation. I 
spoke quite simply and directly of the kindness I had received 
and the suffering I had seen. I was told afterwards that half 
of that Christian congregation was bitterly hostile, and I 
know that a deacon’s wife rushed at the pastor, as soon as he 
came from the pulpit, and upbraided him for allowing “ pro- 
Germanism” in his church. Bitterness was not therefore 
first made in Germany. This is not the place to give a history 
of its development there, but as early as 1920 I had written 
that the attempt to bind Germany captive must lead to wild 
nationalism. Later the fall of the mark inevitably worked for 
the extremists. On October 8th, 1923, a pound of butter cost 
220 million marks, four days later 2,000 millions. I shall never 
cease to admire the people for the way they endured these 
convulsions, but the middle class was ruined and its children 
hopelessly embittered. I do not think the fall of the mark was 
one wit more a governmental manceuvre than the fall of the 
franc or of the pound. Moreover, those who accused Germany 
of fraudulent bankruptcy now refuse payment themselves. 

What has come about since is not mysterious. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick, but also credulous. Hitler 
gained the same power that John Law did with his “ System.” 
Moreover, Hitler had this great asset ; he gave the people a 
scapegoat and appealed to hate. That is the darkest feature 
of his “ System ”—indeed, one often wonders whether it is 
not the whole of it. A mild and brief example of its style of 
propaganda we may take from the Leader himself: ‘“ The 
Marxist is drawn to treason as the hyena to offal” (Mein 
Kampf, Il, p. 344). Limagine that Hitler sincerely believes the 
Jews to be the cause of all evil. Associate them with “ Marx- 
ism ”’ and you have then all the prerequisites for an exalted 
moral fervour condemning Socialists, Communists, and Jews 
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alike to unquenching fires. I am not one of those who despise 
moral fervour, but moral fervour “ rationalising ” our petty 
and selfish motives is the most terrible thing on earth. In 
times of national hysteria we call it “ patriotism.” Bruckner 
has in Les Races caught this atmosphere exactly, and his play 
has been marvellously rendered at the Théatre de ?Qiuvre in 
Paris. The atmosphere is not insincere, but it is horrifying and 
rather beastly. I have known Nazi friends begin in private to 
talk like the actors in Les Races. I could only bear it by telling 
myself they were not quite sane. 

If I mention some of my more recent memories, it is not to 
arouse hatred. I want to remind my readers that there is 
suffering to assuage. We could, as a people, do more to help. 
Moreover, I should like to persuade the waverers that it is 
better not to coquet with Fascism. I once heard a doctor 
touch on his hospital experiences in the worst days of ill- 
usage. Quickly, as if he dared not dwell on these memories 
long, he told me (amongst other things) of cases where the 
flesh of the buttocks had been reduced to such a pulp that it 
mortified and fell away, of others where the mere sight of a 
brown shirt produced nervous paroxysms—so terrible were 
the memories the sight aroused. One man narrated to a friend 
of mine how he had only kept himself from suicide in his days 
of torment by repeating the names of his children over and 
over to himself. S.A. and S.S. men have almost boasted of the 
torment inflicted and of the prevention of sleep which at last, 
as one said, destroys the resistance of the most stubborn. We 
are often told that this was all in the early days. Well, last 
December an old and trusted friend told me how in a work- 
men’s quarter of Berlin he had seen a man beaten till he was 
transported to a hospital. Only a woman dared to protest, and 
she was at once taken into custody by S.A. men. In March of 
this year I heard from careful English residents of a case where 
a man threw himself down the well of a lift to escape the 
torture which would, he feared, make him implicate others. 

I have no wish to continue. Every people has hideous 
records ; every people thinks them to be hideous in others. 
Pardon me if, to emphasise this, I quote two sentences from 
the Irish Supplement to the Nation of April 30th, 1921. 

The traveller notices that almost every day an Irishman is 
shot ‘ trying to escape ’.” .. . ““ Men who have been examined 
have made affidavits in more than one case .. . that they have 
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been flogged and tortured.”” The Nazis, accused of brutality, 
can point, inter alia, to the fact that at Diisseldorf the French 
stood by while one of the police, whom they had disarmed, 
was beaten to death, and another almost, if not quite, killed. 
(See Gedye : The Revolver Republic, pp. 170-1.) 

What does, however, perhaps distinguish the Nazi system 
is a political theory of violence, based, it would seem, on the 
completely misunderstood Darwinism often invoked in Mein 
Kampf. The President of a provincial law court, Dr. Dietrich, 
tells us in the leading law journal Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung, 
June 1933, that, in pursuance of the national aim, killing, 
wounding, forcible detention, insult, material damage and 
arson are all justifiable. Thus acting, we are told, we are 
following in the footsteps of our Germanic forebears, by whom 
the traitor was outlawed and could be openly killed by any 
member of the nation. (‘ Traitor ’=anti-Nazi.) A similar 
ideal is, mutatis mutandis, set before social workers in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Woblfahrtspflege (the semi-official 
Relief Work Review) of September 1933. Asocial and inferior 
elements are to be given only enough help to keep life going, 
but not enough to “lengthen it unduly.” The writer (like 
most Nazi writers) has a naively simple scheme of values. 
Physical robustness and nationalist emotion are valuable, but 
for the weakly or the internationally-minded genius there is 
no place. Cesar, Narses, Goethe, Christ, would certainly not 
have their lives ‘“ unduly lengthened.” The “ inferior” 
(slightly “ defective,” perhaps)—have we not all, at times, 
been shamed into humility before them? It is the shallow 
cocksureness of the Nazi that is destroying German culture. 
How could it survive? A scientific work was suppressed 
which pointed out (what everyone should surely know) that 
the qualities of a people are due to all sorts of things besides 
“ race.”” And a medical man is plainly afraid of his own 
courage in timidly hinting in a health monthly that it might 
perhaps be unwise entirely to exclude from diet the non- 
German orange. 

My late friend, Dr. K. E. Markel, was of German birth, but 
early naturalised in England. He worked here during the war 
on behalf of German prisoners of war and interned. It was a 
great task, and certainly in the interests of reconciliation. He 
told me that without the help of British Jews of German birth 
his work would have been impossible, help rendered at a time 
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when, as he wrote, “ such work was most unpopular and even 
dangerous.” I mentioned all this to an S.A. man who wanted 
to sell me portraits of Hitler, and I thought of it when I saw 
the yellow card of the Jewish student marking him as “ non- 
Aryan ” and shutting the door to his future. For the Jew may 
not be civil servant, judge, solicitor, doctor, dentist, officer, 
actor, author, journalist, farmer, musician, professor, teacher, 
artist ... and he is even shut out from the local voluntary fire 
brigade. The exceptions made in the case of fighters in the 
war have no bearing on the future, and are even now largely 
illusory. For the public is continually told that no true 
German will let himself be cured by a Jewish doctor, employ 
a Jewish solicitor, enjoy the work of any Jewish musician, 
nor indeed buy from a Jewish shop. I know a charming little 
town where Jewish friends of mine (quite “ Nordic” in 
appearance) may not advertise in press or cinema, and where 
municipal employees dare not come to them except (very 
rarely) by a back door, after dark. A very nationalist 
“Aryan” doctor, well known to me, was formerly (out of 
mere humanity) member of a society to combat anti- 
Semitism. For this offence he has been deprived of all his 
official and panel practice. The property of the society has 
(of course) been confiscated. 

Many of us feel that we owe more than we can tell to 
German culture. It was a matter of indifference to us whether 
our teachers were Jew or Gentile ; they were for us (as they 
were for themselves) Germans. The Nazis have taught us to 
discriminate ; we see now that some admixture of Jewish 
blood and Jewish thought is needed to relieve Germans from 
a certain humourless heaviness. To persecute opinion is an 
intelligible brutality ; to persecute race is sheer malignant 
nonsense. 

What awaited Socialist and Communist leaders we know— 
at least in part. It is less known how relentlessly quite small 
functionaries have often been pursued. I missed a little 
collector whom I knew, a man glad to accept a 20 pfennig tip. 
“He has been put in a concentration camp,” said his suc- 
cessor. (I once heard a Judge say, almost to himself: “ It is 
dreadful to think what many have had to suffer in these 
camps.”) Another small official I saw for the last time with 
the Nazi who was to take his place. I did not dare to speak 
to him, lest I should in this way direct more unwelcome 
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attention upon him. For I knew he had once been a Socialist 
and was on that account losing his job. 

The treatment of opponents and protestors is, however, not 
uniform. Two ladies were watching tired Hitler Jugend one 
evening in Berlin. A motherly feeling led one to say: “ It’s 
a shame to tire these children out ; they ought all to be in 
bed by now.” Both women were then and there hurried off 
to a concentration camp. As they were rich nationalist 
ladies with influential connections they got out again, but 
not easily. Had they been Socialists! A member of the 
Secret Police was seated in plain clothes at a restaurant. He 
heard a man at another table denouncing the present rulers 
in no measured terms. He went up to him, showed his con- 
cealed badge, and said: “ It is my duty to tell you that you 
have no business to attack our government like that.” The 
man addressed, in his turn showed his badge, of still higher 
rank: “ What do you mean? Why, all of us talk like that ; 
don’t you, when yow’re with your comrades?” The Gestapo 
man was silent, he knew he did. The danger of opposition, 
you see, depends upon circumstances. Perhaps I should add 
that the above report is not hearsay ; I know one of the men 
referred to quite well. 

The idea of Germany as united in its support of the present 
régime is, in my opinion, a legend for foreigners. The 
foreigner travelling in Germany may well believe in the 
legend. An official of higher rank, who has known me for 
years, came down from his office into the courtyard to chat 
with me. ‘‘ Do you know why I’ve chosen this position ? ” 
he asked, and then continued: ‘ It’s because I can see here 
from a distance anyone who is approaching.”’ Since then he 
has become even more cautious. In a room with shut windows 
and doors, where there is no one to listen at the keyhole, a 
man who trusts you may, if he is with you alone, criticise the 
Government. But that is (for the unprivileged) the extent of 
freedom in Germany now. One of my best friends, badly 
assaulted by an S.A. man, was told that if he mentioned the 
matter to a foreigner, he was erledigt (done for). The growing 
disappointment and embitterment is undoubted. I have been 
amazed to see how widespread it is. ‘‘ They talk of the party 
officialdom (Parteibuchbeamtentum) of the past,” said a 
former enthusiastic Nazi to me lately, and he continued with 
immense emphasis, “ it’s a hundred times worse now.” But 
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if a referendum came, these men would probably vote “ Ja,” 
and certainly would if the voting cell were uncurtained and 
S.A. men stood near. That circumstance led an old friend of 
mine in South Germany to vote “ Ja” last time. Nationalism 
can create a land of slaves. 

The spirit of resistance is not dead yet in Germany. I 
think, for instance, of the employees, about 300 strong, 
ordered to attend a Nazi labour demonstration, but of whom 
only forty reached it. I think of a little, grey artisan who has 
refused utterly to join the Nazi front or to declare himself 
“Aryan” (though he is). ‘‘Do you believe I should be 
ashamed of my grandmother or my mother, if she were a 
Jewess?” he said; “I should be ashamed of myself if I 
were.” I think, too, of the young unemployed man who said 
to his wife: ‘‘ Better eat a bit less and have a clean con- 
science.” And of others. There will be enough of these to 
save the city, when the time comes. But the leaders are at 
present lacking. At a meeting of the Church opposition I felt 
that most of the audience were longing for an opportunity to 
shout their battle-cry, but it never came. Opposition has 
grown, but Christians of all kinds in Germany shrink from 
realising that the fear of God may be in direct opposition to 
the fear of the State. 

What is to be our political attitude to Nazi Germany ? We 
have our own great responsibility for the whole development, 
and dislike of this system should awaken in us condemnation 
of ourselves. The danger is plain. The insistence on large 
families, the conception of Germany as Volk ohne Raum, and 
the further insistence in Mein Kampf on the right to win new 
land in the east with the sword are not encouraging. What 
shall we do? Graf Podewils, the former Bavarian Premier, 
once said to me, after many disappointments, “‘ What Britain 
wants we never know. With France, we know what we are at ; 
she wants to destroy us. But we never know what Britain 
wants.” About Britain he might, with some justice, repeat 
these words, were he alive now. This is not a political article, 
but perhaps I may venture one political comment. In post- 
war years we have shown little international vision. The 
“* sovereign state ” is now no more possible than the sovereign 
individual, and if we were quicker to realise this we could do 
more for peace. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN AND A 
Peel TION, 


NE of the first things that struck me, when I visited the 
zone evacuated by the Germans during the war, was the 
~ appeal to the Godhead affixed on all available spaces. 
This appeal was : “‘ Gott strafe England.” I mentioned this in 
conjunction with the “ scrap of paper ” to Prince von Biilow, 
when I met him again after the war in Berlin at Ambassador 
Houghton’s. “ Yes,” he answered sadly, “the Emperor 
entrusted the conduct of affairs to persons who were ignorant 
of the diplomatic history which led to the creation of Belgium. 
They were more ignorant than himself, otherwise the Emperor 
would have listened to the advice of wiser men than 
Bethmann-Hollweg.” No doubt Prince von Biilow who knew 
the diplomatic history of Ioo years ago was aware that 
Belgium had been created by England, and that England 
had placed the mouth of the Scheldt in the possession of 
Holland to prevent Antwerp and that river from becoming in 
French hands a danger to British supremacy at sea. He knew 
the Emperor Napoleon’s famous saying that the Scheldt and 
Antwerp were like a pistol aimed at the heart of England. He 
also knew that England’s interest in Belgium was not confined 
to the “‘ scrap of paper,” that is to say, to the treaties which 
provided for the neutralisation of Belgium. 

I was prevented from asking Prince von Bilow for his 
views of what would have happened if Germany had won the 
war, by the arrival of other guests. I tried to get the Kaiser 
on the subject when I lunched with him at Count Bentinck’s 
at Amerongen after his acquisition of the Doorn Estate. I 
found him so irritable on the matter that I did not press my 
question. I cannot be far wrong, however, in hazarding a 
solution in harmony with the outcome of events. If Germany 
had not been stopped at the battle of the Marne she would have 
reached Paris in a few days and, so far as France is concerned, 
the war would have been practically ended, in which case she 
would have added Belgian Flanders to her German Empire 
and taken from Holland the mouth of the Scheldt. Napoleon’s 
dream would have been realised. Germany would then have 
had her fleet to settle her conflict with England alone. In 
other words, her naval policy would have been “ the future of 
Germany lay on the sea,” the device of the new Empire, 
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displayed in the German section at the French Exhibition of 
1900. What that policy would have been no one can tell, but 
we know from authentic sources that Germany sought coaling 
stations wherever her ships were sent, and that would have 
been one of the objects in negotiation with Great Britain. 
After the battle of the Marne I learnt in 1921 in Berlin that 
the German staff, like that of France, considered that a dead- 
lock on land had occurred, and that so far as France was 
concerned the war had become a defensive one on the part of 
Germany. 

The future destiny of the war was chiefly economic, that is 
to say, a war against the food supply of England. I cannot 
help associating the “ Gott strafe England” with a feeling 
against strangulation by famine on the part of many German 
soldiers who had received in England their commercial 
education and contracted friendships there, not to speak of 
military prisoners in England who would be among the 
sufferers. This did not prevent the submarine warfare and 
the sinking of ships providing nourishment for the British 
islands. We must, therefore, not pay too much attention to 
the retirement of the German fleet after the naval battle of 
Jutland. We must remember that the submarine warfare 
might have compelled Great Britain to sue for peace. 

Meanwhile however, under President Wilson, the United 
States feared danger to the Monroe doctrine, of which Great 
Britain was as much the defender in the Atlantic as the 
United States. It was no part of German policy to weaken 
England in time of peace. The British colonies were among 
her customers, and she did a large business with them. What 
she wanted was equality and not supremacy at sea, but this 
Great Britain could not grant without abandoning the key- 
note of her naval policy. If she has given to America what 
she refused to give to Germany, it is because Japan has 
meanwhile developed a fleet in the Pacific which has obliged 
America to divide her naval forces between the East and 
West. 

France, in demanding security before disarmament, is 
asking for what is essential to her safety.* The Treaty of 
Versailles was a mistake but it exists. When I was in Germany 
it was called the “ Diktat ” of Versailles. Yet it is in virtue 


* The word used in the English copy of the Covenant of the League of Nations is 
safety. 
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of the Treaty that the German Government of to-day 
demands equality of military treatment. This was promised 
to her in the Treaty and she is entitled under it to take her 
present stand against her late enemies. She forgets, however, 
that statesmen are not always the same and that a treaty 
may be contrary to the interest which a generation later may 
regard as essential. Statesmen can only deal with the present 
and its immediate consequences. They are like the rest of us 
mortals, victims of posterity, and cannot foresee what new 
developments industry or commerce may require. Every 
treaty in fact is subject to the unwritten rule “ rebus sic 
stantibus”’ (things remaining the same). This has been 
provided for in Article 19 of the Treaty of Versailles itself.* 

I passed the early years after the war. in Germany and 
can testify to the popularity of Englishmen in spite of the 
“ Gott strafe England.” If the old policy of making the Rhine 
the frontier of France had not been revived, it is possible that 
France and Germany would have been reconciled also. That 
a busy river like the Rhine in its navigable part can be a 
frontier is an idea which only blindlings can evolve. In fact, 
M. Poincaré seems from his book not to have looked upon 
Alsace as a part of his scheme before the war for the con- 
ciliation of France and Germany. He confined himself in the 
following extract to German Lorraine, and if the Germans 
had won, the Rhine would have been a purely German river 
except the mouth : 

In a letter dated March 6th, 1916, . . . Sir Thomas Barclay 
reminded me of an attempt made by him (towards a Franco- 
German conciliation) in the autumn of 1912. He came to see me 
at the Quai d’Orsay and said: ‘“ I am going to Berlin. I intend to 
see M. de Bethmann-Hollweg, whom I have known for a long time. 
I should be glad to contribute to a rapprochement between France 
and Germany. Do you think that the restitution to France of 
Lorraine would finally restore the concord? And do you think it 
possible that in exchange for this restitution, France could grant 
some compensation to Germany, for instance, in Asia? ” I replied 
to Sir Thomas Barclay that I had no great illusion in the success 
of any such démarche, but as he offered to feel the ground without 
implicating the French Government, I relied on his tact and left 
him free to act as he thought best. . . . It was only by that letter 

* We must not forget the Declaration of London, 1871: that no treaty signed by 
both parties can be abrogated except by mutual consent; but this declaration is not 
to be relied upon. 
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of March 6th, 1916, that I knew that he had discussed the subject 
with M. de Bethmann-Hollweg. The Chancellor had replied: “ It 
is quite impossible for us to give up Lorraine. It was annexed as a 
measure of security against a French invasion. It has been fortified 
at great cost, and involved every year great expenditure, which 
the Reichstag only voted in the conviction of thereby guaranteeing 
the National Safety. How could we now, after forty years, disavow 
all we have done ? Moreover, compensations given by France in 
Asia would awaken the suspicion of England, who is already 
irritated at the development of our naval strength.” Discouraged 
by this negative answer, Sir Thomas Barclay, who came back to 
Paris after I was elected President of the Republic, did not think 
it necessary to relate this conversation to me, but he had taken 
note of it, and when recently he informed me about it, I was not 
at all surprised. In his attitude to Sir Thomas Barclay, as to Baron 
de Schoen, M. de Bethmann-Hollweg remained faithful to the 
Imperial policy. 
Rotterdam before the war was becoming more and more a 
German mercantile port. A dock for German traffic had been 
agreed to by the Dutch Government. This has been aban- 
doned for the time being. 

The present German Government has at the head of its 
Foreign Office a man who is versed in diplomatic history. If 
he is not a pupil of von Bilow, like him he sees things as they 
are, and it is possible that he and M. Frangois Poncet (the 
French Ambassador) will eventually find that common 
ground which will lead to the peace of Europe for years to 
come. Baron von Neurath is well known in London where 
he was succeeded by a man of considerable skill, the present 
Ambassador von Hoesch. With the latter I had frequent 
intercourse in Paris, and know with what ability he carried 
out his mission of making friends for Germany among the 
French. Baron von Neurath I knew in Rome where he was 
Ambassador before he went to London. 

That the foreign relations of England and France are in 
competent hands is one of the guarantees of the peace of 
Europe. We are passing through a crisis, but we must not 
forget that we have learnt a lesson, a severe one. The life or 
death struggle between two portions of the civilised world 
could not but leave an aftermath of distress for all con- 
cerned. Perhaps the crisis would have come sooner or later, 
owing to the change of methods of industry and commerce, 
without an outlet in the new outerworld which saved Europe 
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over a century ago. We have not yet passed perhaps the 
zenith of a distress. It may be for another generation to 
straighten out the collapsed condition in which we find our- 
selves at present, the victims of events which we had not 
wise enough men to canalise effectively. The public hardly 
realises that the present crisis is a revolution, if not the result 
of a revolution. The crisis is not economic alone, it is social 
and political. But it is unquestionable that its economic 
circumstances have been the chief causes of the revolution. 
The revolution began before the war, but the war was the 
outcome of the incompetence of statecraft to arrest its 
oncoming. To what this incompetence was due is perhaps one 
of the problems which the future will have to deal with. It 
is certain, however, that the generation which preceded the 
war was essentially popular in the worst possible sense, 
ignorant, self-confident, and so satisfied with a progress 
towards betterment innate in the course of events. It must 
not be thought that I am against democracy which has a 
future whereas autocracy has none; the latter is dependent 
on that worst thing of all: power in the hands of heredity. 
The crisis from which we are suffering at present may be 
due to the too rapid changes which the war has brought about. 
It has discredited democracy to such an extent that in three 
countries it has given the power to men who have wreaked 
their vengeance on honest or supposed opponents. In 
England and France we have seen the power of party yield 
to the nation as a whole. Who would have thought that in 
England a socialist and a conservative would have worked in 
harness for the weal of their country, and that an ex-president 
of a Republic should have brought together for the same 
purpose the bitterest opponents of each other? They have 
done this without concentration camps and left to everybody 
freedom to criticise the measures taken. Yet we must 
associate the crisis with revolution. The new revolution is 
that the old system under which government by party was 
sacred is for the moment dead. The nation as a whole takes 
its place. This was only possible after broadcasting had 
reached the stage where a nation could hear what its repre- 
sentative proposed and the press unmuzzled could argue in 
absolute freedom. 
In social life broadcasting is not the only innovation of the 
present day. The villager can obtain the same joy of contact 
VoL. CXLVI. 12 
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with the world as a townsman. He can spend his evening 
even in a barn and hear the actors as if they were present. 
He can see in the illustrated papers the pictures of the 
men about whom he has read. In short, he is_ being 
educated. I am confirmed in my optimism that the future 
will bring solace with it. In fact, I agree with Professor 
Gilbert Murray that we must not indulge in pessimism as to 
the future. I have seen many transformations of opinions 
but the character of the nation remains unchanged, and we 
may truly say of it with the French: “ plus cela change, plus 
cest la méme chose.” 

We may come back to the Internationalism of the Middle 
Ages and even to comparatively modern times. We must 
not forget that in the seventeenth century Grotius wrote his 
book, which is the foundation of the Law of Nations of to-day, 
in Latin, which was the international language of the time, 
just as English and French at the League of Nations are the 
international languages of to-day. We may, therefore, say 
that the clouds which hover over mankind at present have a 
silver lining, that they may break, and that mankind may 
look back with kindness on a change which the rise of demo- 
cracy may have entailed. 

Tuomas Barctay. 


DHheAB BE. DEST: PIERRE, 
(1658-1743.) 

HE eighteenth century witnessed the publication of two 

treatises on Perpetual Peace. The one was published in 

1713, at the beginning of the century, the other in 1796, 
at the end. The one by the Abbé de St. Pierre was an ambi- 
tious argument in three volumes, the other was a little tract of 
thirty pages, one of the last productions of Immanuel Kant. 
The little tract has been translated into every language and 
is more widely discussed to-day than it was on the day of 
its appearance. The larger book, after enjoying for several 
generations a world-wide popularity and after being the 
subject of heated controversy, fell into complete oblivion and 
is now relegated to the upper shelves of Public Libraries. 

It is the object of the following pages to rescue the Treatise 
of the Abbé de St. Pierre from the oblivion which has for so 
long engulfed it, and to prove that even to-day we have still 
a great deal to learn from its argument. It is not difficult to 
understand why the contemporaries of Saint Pierre who 
applauded his good intentions should have ignored his teach- 
ings. In the first place, it must be admitted that the Abbé 
was a hundred years before his time. He had to suffer from 
the fate which usually awaits untimely prophecies. In the 
second place, as the eighteenth century proceeded, the idea 
of peace became more and more discredited. We are apt to 
look to-day upon the eighteenth century as an age of enlighten- 
ment and as the age of reason. But we must not forget that it 
was also the age of Frederick the Great and of Catherine the 
Great. It was the age which saw the rise of Prussian militar- 
ism and of British imperialism, the age which saw the invasion 
of Silesia and the murder of Poland. In the third place, the 
three volumes of the Treatise on Perpetual Peace were badly 
written and even more clumsily composed. The very bulk 
and size of the book was against its diffusion. For we generally 
find that the political works which survive are not the ponder- 
ous treatises, but the brief, terse, pregnant, tracts. Posterity 
has not the time to read Machiavelli’s Decades of Livy, but 
it still reads the Prince. We are content to ignore the Novum 
organum of Bacon and the theological controversies of Milton, 
but we still read the Essays and the Nova Atlantis and the 
Areopagitica, We have ceased to take an interest in the New 
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Heloise of Rousseau, but the Social Contract still holds its 
place. Not even fanatical socialists are able to digest the 
twelve hundred pages of the Kapital of Marx, but every 
socialist worker is still familiar with the communist Manzfesto. 

But whilst we can find perfectly valid reasons for the neglect 
of the Abbé de St. Pierre, it nevertheless is true that such 
neglect is entirely undeserved. The Treatise on Perpetual 
Peace is an epoch-making work, it remains a milestone in the 
history of ideas. To-day more than ever the French thinker 
deserves recognition as a leader and initiator of political 
thought, for he must be looked upon as the real Father of the 
League of Nations. It is not a mere accident that the initiator 
of the peace idea should have been a Frenchman. The French 
mind, clear and quick in conception, logical in argument, has 
ever been a pioneer both in thought and in action. Whether 
we consider the history of Differential Calculus or of the 
aeroplane, of the theory of evolution or military strategy, or 
socialism or bacteriology or the motor-car ; the fact is that at 
the beginning of very many great modern ideas or inventions 
we generally find a Frenchman. 

Still less is it a mere accident that St. Pierre’s book on 
Perpetual Peace should have appeared when it did, namely in 
the year of grace, 1713. It is almost an historical law that, 
after each lengthy period of European wars, there comes 
the inevitable pacifist reaction. Thus, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, we find the attempt to reconstruct the 
Holy Roman Empire as the guardian of law and order. Thus, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find the Grand 
Projet of Henry 1V. Thus, after the Wars of Napoleon, we 
find the Holy Alliance. Thus, after the World War, the League 
of Nations was born. And thus, also, after the Wars 
of Louis XIV, the yearning for peace was universal. The 
pacifist tracts of Penn in England, the famous letter of 
Fénelon to Louis XIV, are characteristic protests against the 
curse of militarism. Leibnitz, for many years, was concerned 
with the organisation of a European Commonwealth. Pos- 
sessed as he was with the passion for peace, the Abbé de St. 
Pierre only caught the aspirations of his day and generation, 
sp though in the elaboration of his system he was far ahead 
OLrmt, 

The biography of the Abbé de St. Pierre, which extends over 
nearly a century (1658-1743), is strangely uneventful and is 
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mainly the history of his ideals and of the publication of his 
books. His fertile mind was ever teeming with schemes and 
projects. The younger son of an ancient and noble Norman 
family, a cousin of the Maréchal de Villars, the hero of 
Denain, he was destined for the Church. He is the typical 
eighteenth-century court Abbé. At the age of 37 he is ad- 
mitted a member of the French Academy, he becomes a Court 
Chaplain of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and is a 
favourite figure in contemporary society. 

He is one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
encyclopedic intellects of an encyclopedic age. His is pre- 
eminently the prophetic mind. He is a man after Talleyrand’s 
own heart, he is the political thinker “ gui a de l'avenir dans 
Pesprit.” We incarnates the reforming spirit of his age. The 
mere titles of the twenty-five volumes of his collected works 
reveal to us that almost every political or social reform which 
has been realised for the last 200 years, was anticipated by 
St. Pierre. He is a supporter of free trade, of equal taxation, 
of charity organisation, of the abolition of class privileges, 
of phonetic spelling, of the codification of the law. 

But St. Pierre is not merely a great intellect, he is also a 
great character. He is ready to suffer for his ideas. Although 
a catholic priest and a court chaplain, he had the courage to 
attack the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. At the very 
time when Voltaire was preparing the classical Life glorifying 
Louis XIV, St. Pierre had the courage to denounce the frantic 
ambition of the Roi Soleil and to deny to him the title of 
“ Great.” For that crime St. Pierre was expelled from the 
Academy without being allowed to justify himself, Fontenelle 
alone voting in his favour. And the punishment and the perse- 
cution of the gallant Abbé did not finish with his death. It 
was a time-honoured tradition in the French Academy that 
on the decease of a member the new member should deliver a 
solemn eulogy in praise of his predecessor. Maupertuis, who 
succeeded St. Pierre, was forbidden to pay the customary 
tribute to one of the noblest characters and one of the most 
original minds of the eighteenth century. Only d’Alembert, 
thirty-two years after St. Pierre’s death, was permitted to 
repair the injustice of his contemporaries. And a greater 
than d’Alembert, Jean Jacques Rousseau, never wavered in 
his admiration for a man whom he considered as “ ’honneur 
de son stécle et de son espéce.” 
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One of the most frequent criticisms of St. Pierre’s Treatise 
on Perpetual Peace is that it is the work of a Utopian. What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of the book, it certainly is not 
the work of a dreamer. No doubt, he is an indefatigable philan- 
thropist and it is significant of him that he should have added 
one new word, “ bienfaisance,’”’ to the vocabulary of the French 
language. But he is not a mere sentimentalist. If one may 
make a criticism of St. Pierre, it is rather that he is too much 
of a realist. He does not lay down first principles. He does not 
urge abstract justice or self-determination. He only interprets 
the lessons of history and speaks the language of statesman- 
ship. Above all, St. Pierre wrote out of the fulness of his own 
experience. As secretary of the French Plenipotentiary, the 
Cardinal of Polignac, he was present at the Congress of Utrecht 
which had to solve the hundred-and-one problems arising out 
of one of the longest and most disastrous wars of world 
history.* The difficulties which he raises in his books are the 
very difficulties which confronted the ambassadors in the 
course of the negotiations. Every detail of his system has 
been thought out and worked out. Every objection is honestly 
stated. Nor does St. Pierre imagine that the Temple of Peace 
will be reared in his lifetime. He is only the architect who 
plans the buildings. It must be left to future generations to 
complete them. 

Although the system of St. Pierre was born more than 
200 years ago, it is interesting to note that from the very 
outset he goes much further than the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson. The present Covenant under the Treaty of 
Versailles establishes the supremacy of the Big Powers, and 
transforms the Commonwealth of Nations into a tetrarchy or 
pentarchy. From the beginning St. Pierre claims complete 
equality for the small states. It is worth noting that the 
reasons which he urges in defence of the minor powers are the 
very same reasons which were used in the famous Convention 
of Philadelphia in 1787, by the supporters of the small States 
of the American Union. They are the very same arguments 
which we would use to-day. 

It seems a strange paradox that a revolutionary thinker like 
St. Pierreshould defend the constitution of Europe on the basis 
of “uti possidetis,’ and should advocate the maintenance 


*The Projet de Paix Perpétuelle, 3 volumes in 12, was published at Utrecht in 1713 
on the conclusion of the Peace Treaty. 
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of a political status quo. We may be inclined to think that 
a covenant whose object is to guarantee and to ensure to the 
conqueror the possession of his spoils, was bound to be an 
obstacle to human progress and seems, at any rate, a strange 
method of ensuring international peace. But this attitude of 
St. Pierre is perfectly intelligible. It was the attitude which 
one would expect from a realist. The most revolutionary 
thinkers are often conservative in the practical application of 
their system. They feel the need of reassuring the timid. A 
League of Nations which in the eighteenth centuty would 
have started, even as Wilson’s League of Nations did start, 
with a readjustment of every frontier in the name of abstract 
right and justice, would have brought chaos in its train. Let 
us organise a European Commonwealth and the future might 
be left to take care of itself. St. Pierre did not expect that 
Great Britain could be compelled to surrender Gibraltar to 
Spain, no more than President Wilson would have expected 
her, even to-day, to surrender Malta to Italy, or Hongkong to 
China, or the Channel Islands to France. 

It may also appear a strange paradox that in St. Pierre’s 
opinion, the League of Nations should consider it as one of its 
main objects to insure the internal peace as well as the external 
peace of States, that he should see in the League of Nations a 
means of preventing civil war as well as foreign wars. It is 
easy enough to say that a League of Nations which should 
make it one of its aims to combat revolution might be made, 
like the Holy Alliance, into an instrument of oppression. But 
in identifying internal and external peace, St. Pierre was 
perfectly consistent. If an appeal to force is to be deprecated 
in the settlement of international difficulties, it ought equally 
to be deprecated in the settlement of national difficulties. 
Here again St. Pierre reasoned not like a mere dreamer, but 
like a realist. St. Pierre would not have understood the atti- 
tude of the conservative politician of to-day, no more than he 
would have understood that of a modern socialist. The die- 
hard tory imperialist is quite prepared to advocate compulsion 
as a means of solving the Irish question, whilst he indignantly 
rejects it as a means of settling labour troubles. The socialist 
advocates compulsion as a means of settling labour problems, 
whilst he repudiates it as a means of settling racial differences, 
In other words, the tory is a pacifist in national affairs, but 
remains a militarist in international affairs. On the other 
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hand, the socialist remains a militarist and a bolshevist in 
domestic questions, whilst he is a pacifist in foreign policy. 
In the opinion of St. Pierre you cannot thus separate external 
policy from internal policy. And I believe that he is right. To 
advocate violent revolution at home and to expect peace 
abroad is a contradiction in terms. The identification of 
internal and external peace is not a weak point in St. Pierre’s 
argument, rather is it the weak point of the present League 
of Nations. In vain do we deprecate the interference of the 
League of Nations in internal questions. But does not the most 
superficial study of the causes of modern wars bring us to the 
conclusion that the majority of European wars are due to 
internal questions? The Balkan Wars were due to an internal 
question, namely the mismanagement of Turkish administra- 
tion. The Transvaal War was due to the franchise question. 
The Wars of Napoleon arose out of the French Revolution. 
The present European chaos arises mainly out of the Russian 
Revolution. 

One of the most interesting parts of St. Pierre’s book is his 
conception of his League of Nations as an enlargement of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It seems odd to think that there was a 
time when the German Empire might be referred to as the 
perfect exemplar for the organisation of the European Com- 
monwealth. Yet such was, in fact, until the rise of Prussian 
militarism, the aim and object of the German Empire. Ger- 
man militarism is a phenomenon of comparatively recent date. 
German pacifism is the tradition of ages. The conception of 
the German people as temperamentally inclined to aggression 
and violence is contradicted by history. Temperamentally the 
German is less bellicose than the Frenchman, because he is more 
docile and more passive. And the outstanding fact remains, 
that the Holy Roman Empire constituted within the limits 
of Central Europe a systematic attempt to impose law and 
order upon some 3,000 petty sovereigns. And for years the 
object was largely attained. Until the French Revolution it 
was not the German Empire, but Spain and France and Eng- 
land and Prussia, which were the breakers of European 
peace. 

Our brief analysis of Saint Pierre’s system may convince 
us that even those parts which seem to us most alien to our 
way of thinking, can be easily explained if we take into 
account the circumstances of his time. So far, therefore, from 
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indulging in cheap and superficial criticisms of St. Pierre’s 
ideas, we ought to try to understand them. We would then 
realise that he gives us a true interpretation of the facts of the 
European politics of the eighteenth century. We would then 
realise that even his constant references to the constitution of 
the German Empire contain a weighty political lesson for the 
present time. It may weil be that this German constitution 
in which St. Pierre saw both a model and an instrument of 
Peace, that this self-same federalised Germany may yet 
become, in the future as it was in the past, the main pillar 
of the European political structure. 
CHARLES SAROLEA. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE NEW ORDER. 
One enough nowadays parliamentary democracy— 


the political system still surviving in England and in 

France—is said to be utterly doomed. With equal 
iteration it is asserted that this system can only be succeeded 
by Communism or Fascism. But in France where, for reasons 
into which it is unnecessary on this occasion to enter, disgust 
with the present political machine, and indeed discontent 
with the whole present structure of society, are so much 
greater than they are here, if it is readily allowed on all sides 
that the old order must go, the assertion that we must embrace 
either Communism or Fascism is not universally accepted. 
There is now in France a third view of the nature of the new 
order, and it is commanding some attention. 

In France political disgust and political discontent are 
chiefly felt among the young. Broadly speaking, those in 
France who look forward to the advent of a new order are the 
young. The majority of them pin their faith to one or the 
other of those political parties which, owing to their extrem- 
ism, are more given to theorising than to coping with practical 
issues; the majority are either Royalists or Communists. 
But among the more enterprising minority a number of small 
political associations independent of party have lately sprung 
up. Their variety may be gauged from the so-called confi- 
dential reviews which most of them conduct, among these 
being L’Homme Nouveau (with offices at 18 Rue de Condé, 
Paris) ; Pamphlet (§6 Avenue Foch) ; La Révolution construc- 
tive (4 Rue Franklin, Asniéres, Seine) ; Esprit (137 Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Denis); and L’Ordre Nouveau (11 Rue 
Spontini). For the most part, such associations deserve to 
be considered collectively as a symptom rather than to be 
analysed individually for their constructive views. But one 
stands out from the rest, both on account of the extent of the 
general interest it has attracted in France and of the philoso- 
phical basis which it claims for its ambitious programme. 
This is the association or group publishing the review L’Ordre 
Nouveau and calling itself by the same name. It is this group 
which has put forward that third view of the nature of the new 
order which in France is now commanding some attention. 

The association, “ L’Ordre Nouveau,” aims first of all at 
being a study group, and in order that it may be free to remain 
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such there has lately arisen, not so much fissiparously as by 
spontaneous generation, a subsidiary organisation which will 
look after propaganda and proselytism. This subsidiary body 
is called “La Ligue @’action pour un ordre nouveau,” and it has 
its own periodical, Nous Voulons, which is edited at 35 Rue 
de Grenelle, Paris. “ L’Ordre Nouveau” is alone among the 
small political associations of its kind in thus having an 
affliated group specially devoted to getting its theories trans- 
lated into action. The measure of the importance “ L’Ordre 
Nouveau ” has attained in France is, however, the frequency 
with which articles in its review are quoted and commented 
upon, not only in the widely circulating monthlies such as the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, but also in the leading newspapers, 
notably the Journal des Débats. Yet, if the group is so widely 
known, that is perhaps because, alone among apparently 
kindred groups, it has sought to expound and spread its 
doctrine primarily by means of a series of books, which have 
been issued through the ordinary leading Paris publishers and 
have all roused much discussion. In a sense, the history of 
“ L’?Ordre Nouveau ” is in the appearance one after another 
of those books, and it is by considering them in the order of 
that appearance that one may perhaps most clearly and most 
briefly indicate what the doctrine is. 

* L’Ordre Nouveau ” was founded in 1931, and from the 
outset its moving spirits were M. Arnaud Dandieu, a librarian 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and M. Robert Aron, an editor 
and publisher. At that time M. Dandieu was already the 
author of a book entitled Marcel Proust: sa Révélation 
psychologique, which, written in French, had had the distinc- 
tion of being published simultaneously in Paris and—by the 
Oxford University Press—in England. The revelation which 
in this book M. Dandieu attributed to Proust was, if one may 
express it in a single sentence, the revelation that the springs 
of human action are not rational, but affective. When it came 
to laying down the basis of a doctrine for “‘ L’Ordre Nouveau,” 
this so-called revelation, with making which Proust had been 
credited, was to be taken as fundamental. M. Dandieu and 
M. Aron were former schoolfellows. With the founding of the 
group they entered into a literary collaboration, and by last 
autumn had produced together three books. The first, which 
appeared in about the middle of 1931, is called Décadence de 
la Nation francaise (and is published by Rieder). Its relation 
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to M. Dandieu’s book about Proust is obvious. Contending 
that life is exclusively concrete and cannot be other, it lavishes 
an abundance of wit on accusing the French of having become 
divorced from life. For, so it says, the French, in a mistaken 
obedience to the Cartesian tradition, have of late placed their 
trust completely in rationalism, and rationalism, being, so it 
argues, confined of necessity to abstractions, can never 
embrace the whole concreteness of life. It calls upon the 
French to turn their backs on the rational intellect and to give 
rein—and it adds, as of old—to the affective side of the mind, 
which alone, so it asserts, is able to cope with the actual 
situations of life. 

Décadence de la Nation francaise met with an immediate and 
considerable success, and thus encouraged MM. Aron and 
Dandieu produced at the beginning of 1932 a second book, 
Le Cancer américain (Rieder*). If, in the eyes of the two 
authors, the alleged infatuation of the French with rationalism 
is a major evil of our time, another is the acceptance, said to 
be world-wide, of what they believe to be the American gospel 
of production. Often as witty as its predecessor, Le Cancer 
américain ridicules and condemns the belief now so generally 
accepted that the supreme science is economics, that that to 
which all men should bend their efforts is profit-making for a 
few, that what matters above all is production alias trade 
alias business. It declares that the American worship of 
business and the American theories of finance are now 
devouring the world like a cancer. 

Le Cancer américain also met with considerable success 
when it was published. In the meanwhile, “ L’Ordre Nou- 
veau,” organised, as I have said, into a study group, had been 
seeking (a2) how mankind in general and the French in particu- 
lar could be extricated from what appeared to MM. Aron and 
Dandieu to be a double bondage, the bondage to rationalism 
and the bondage to “ productivism,” and (b) what co-opera- 
tion from other political associations it might expect in tack- 
ling the task of extrication. The quest for co-operation proved 
disappointing. Other groups showed sympathy, but they were 
not disposed to accept “ L’Ordre Nouveau’s” leadership. 
The group saw that it would have to work alone and advance 
its cause by winning individual converts. It was in this way 
that in the spring of last year M. Dandieu came to launch the 
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little review, L’Ordre Nouveau. But the group never imagined 
that the review would make the publication of further books 
superfluous. For at least a year before that M. Dandieu and 
M. Aron had been preparing a doctrinal work, and this 
eventually came out last October with the title La Révolution 
nécessaire (Grasset). 

Here we come at last to the constructive views of “ L’Ordre 
Nouveau.” They are reached in the book by way of a criticism 
of Marx. MM. Aron and Dandieu point out that if Marx 
declared the Social Revolution to be inevitable and demanded 
that all should work to bring it about, that was because he 
believed that the Social Revolution would eventually enable 
every living individual to lead a full and decent life. Then they 
turn to Russia and remark that the Bolsheviks have so far 
succeeded only in obliterating the individual by sacrificing his 
personal development to the development of the State, and 
that under the Bolshevist form of government—miscalled the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat—such an obliteration is un- 
avoidable. The truth, they say, is that the Social Revolution 
cannot lead to a state of affairs in which every living individual 
will be able to lead a full and decent life. Marx, they continue, 
only imagined that it would, because the nature of a full and 
decent life for every individual was something he had never 
seriously tried to picture to himself. 

Having said this, MM. Aron and Dandieu turn to the fellow- 
revolutionary upon whom Marx poured contempt. They turn 
to Proudhon, author of the adage “‘ Property is theft.” They 
find that regarding the goal any revolution should set for 
itself, Proudhon was far more clear-headed than Marx. 
According to Proudhon, before one sets to work to transform 
the structure of society one must have a science of society. 
Such a science, he went on, has not to be invented, but to be 
discovered. It must be “ based on the nature of man and of 
his faculties.” MM. Aron and Dandieu thereupon indicate 
that, in their opinion, they have discovered what is the real 
nature of man and of his faculties. 

They affirm in La Révolution nécessaire that no political 
system can be regarded as satisfactory which does not respect 
the concrete human person—each and every individual. For 
it is, they say, in the individual that the peculiar nature of 
man is embodied. What differentiates man from the animals 
is, according to them, the possession of mind, and mind, they 
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say, displays itself essentially in what they call the creative 
act. Creative acts are invariably called forth by a concrete 
situation. Being concrete, such a situation is necessarily 
unique, and the creative act it calls forth is unique also, and 
hence unpredictable and productive of novelty. The essence 
of what is produced in a creative act eludes the grasp of 
reason. For reason, by its nature, is condemned to deal ex- 
clusively in identities and types, and it can only deal in these 
by being abstract and excluding the hecceity of any concrete 
situation. Thus the individual must cope with a concrete 
situation, they say, in some way other than the rational. It 
must be affectively that the individual is truly himself. 

MM. Aron and Dandieu then distinguish in the work per- 
formed by human beings two antithetical kinds. There is 
quantitative work, the modus operandi of which can be laid 
down rationally, for it is repetitive work and how it is per- 
formed comes entirely within the grasp of reason. It is 
mechanical work however skilled. Then there is qualitative 
work—craftsmanship, discovery, invention, art. In this, 
while certain rational rules are usually applicable, the essence 
of what is achieved defies and eludes reason. Qualitative work 
is performed affectively ; it is novel, for it is coping with a 
concrete situation, and that situation, being concrete, is 
unique ; and the result is unpredictable. 

Having thus distinguished two kinds of human work, MM. 
Aron and Dandieu go on in La Révolution nécessaire to declare 
that the only acceptable political and economic organisation, 
and hence the one for which we should strive, is one in which 
all individuals are enabled to act creatively to the full extent 
of their individual capacities. What is required is that quanti- 
tative work should be reduced to a minimum for any one 
person, in order that that person may be freed for whatever 
qualitative work he can do. To this end, MM. Aron and 
Dandieu ask that society shall put the emphasis, not on pro- 
duction, as capitalist society does at present, but on consump- 
tion. They ask that every member of a society shall be 
assured of the satisfaction of his elementary human needs— 
food, lodging, clothing—and they declare that the satisfaction 
can be assured by means of “ planned production.” The 
would have production in the hands of a series of guilds akin 
to the Fascist “ corporations.” At the same time they favour 
political devolution and the cultivation of genuine territorial 
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loyalties. Further, they ask that the proletarian species shall 
be abolished. Let all the quantitative work in a given society 
be divided up among all the members of that society. This, 
they say, could easily be done by means of what they call 
“civilian service,” a form of labour conscription. 

Such, very briefly and inadequately, is the programme of 
“ L’Ordre Nouveau ” and its philosophical basis. It is to be 
noted that the group, in its insistence on the irrational and 
the concrete, draws support from current French philosophy. 
Emile Meyerson, a philosopher by birth a Pole but long 
turned Frenchman, who died last December, maintained that 
reason seeks only identities, that explanation is but the dis- 
cerning of a real or imagined identity, and that man, in his 
striving to explain things, was invariably confronted with an 
element which refused to come within any particular explana- 
tion. That element Meyerson called the irrational. More 
recently, another French philosopher, M. Jean Wahl, has 
produced studies of the nineteenth-century Danish thinker, 
Kierkegaard, and of the contemporary German philosopher, 
Heidegger, and a volume, entitled Vers le Concret, in which he 
discusses William James and Whitehead. He contends that 
there has been for some time a general tendency in philosophy 
to recognise that the concrete alone matters and to realise 
that this concrete is irrational. However, one may question if 
the word “ irrational,” the vogue of which M. Wahl thus 
prolongs in France, is in this instance very happily applied, 
and there a first criticism of the doctrine of “ L’Ordre 
Nouveau ” suggests itself. There does not seem to be any 
call for opposing an “ affective” and a “ rational” side of 
the mind. Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, distinguishes 
between scientific or demonstrative thinking and deliberative 
or purposeful thinking. Kant dealt first with the pure and 
then with the practical reason. Mr. John Macmurray to-day 
finds the essence of humankind in something very similar to 
MM. Aron and Dandieu’s “ mind” ; only he calls it “‘ ration- 
ality.” And for my part I cannot see what is to be gained by 
pretending that a man ever acts successfully without acting 
reasonably. 

By the same token, although MM. Aron and Dandieu 
suggest that quantitative and qualitative work correspond 
respectively to work that men do not and work that men do 
want to do, it seems to me that they would have difficulty in 
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demonstrating such a correspondence. We suppose that a man 
living seven centuries ago found in craftsmanship a joy to 
which any of our contemporaries to-day tending a machine 
are utter strangers. It does not follow that all men would be 
happy as craftsmen, or that craftsmanship is not to some 
extent skill acquired by repetition. 

I am suggesting that MM. Aron and Dandieu may not have 
fathomed “ the nature of man and of his faculties ”’ as fully as 
they imagined they had. That is a second criticism of their 
doctrine, and then there is a third and more serious one. 
Assuming that it was both desirable for, and the desire of, all 
men to be free to act ‘‘ creatively,”’ one should not expect a 
particular society to consent automatically to a labour con- 
scription. A man might himself want to do only qualitative 
work, and yet not be prepared to undertake quantitative work 
as a labour conscript so that his fellow-men might be released 
to do qualitative work, to act creatively, likewise. The 
execution of the programme of ‘‘ L’Ordre Nouveau,” suppos- 
ing it were practicable, requires a moral sanction. But the 
group has not considered the moral aspect at all. A recent 
recruit, M. Daniel-Rops, appears to do so in the latest book 
put out by “ L’Ordre Nouveau,” Eléments de Notre Destin 
(Spes), but I think this is misleading. M. Daniel-Rops is a 
master in a /ycée and a writer of fiction remarkable enough for 
Mr. R. H. Mottram over here to have been led to translate 
some of it. Lately, M. Daniel-Rops has embraced Roman 
Catholicism, and in his new book he seeks to link religion with 
political idealism. He condemns what he calls “ productiv- 
ism ” and extols the aims of *‘ L’Ordre Nouveau,” and this he 
does on the ground that the first kills, and the second gives 
full play to, the “spiritual” element in man. The “spiritual,” 
he contends, cannot be ignored ; we must believe that every 
single human being is concerned in a spiritual drama, the 
issue of which belongs to eternity. He says that either there 
is such a drama for every one of us or life is meaningless and 
man himself but a phantom. Now, if this is true, it may bea 
reason for condemning “ productivism,”’ but it is not a reason 
for recommending the aims of “ L’Ordre Nouveau.” 

I consider that “ L’Ordre Nouveau” shows an advance on 
Marxists, Fascists, and National Socialists, in that, wishing to 
take into account “ the nature of man and of his faculties ” 
as these fail to do, it would subordinate politics to the 
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individual’s freedom to develop his “ creative” faculties. Yet 
at the same time “ L’Ordre Nouveau” is clearly at one with 
Marxists, Fascists, and National Socialists, in aiming at 
political perfection. To this there are two objections. Human 
beings are admittedly imperfect ; it is therefore visionary to 
expect them to produce and keep up the perfect political 
organisation. Secondly, so far as “ L’Ordre Nouveau ” in 
particular is concerned, insisting as it does on the importance 
of the individual, it is involved in a flagrant contradiction. 
For if the individual matters, political perfection can be of no 
account. If the individual matters, it is not in virtue of any 
capacity “to act creatively.” If che individual matters, the 
drama in which he is concerned must be conterminous with 
his individual life. It must be, that is to say, a moral drama. 
And all that can legitimately be required of any political 
organisation is that it shall hinder the individual as little as 
possible in his pursuit of a moral career. That does not mean 
that we must not seek to bring about political reforms. On 
the contrary. But we have to realise that they must be piece- 
meal. In politics, it is not the long view, but the short view 
that is wanted. 

Such criticisms, sketchy as they inevitably are in a short 
article, will yet serve to indicate, I hope, how stimulating the 
writings of ‘ L’Ordre Nouveau” may prove. In conclusion, 
I must mention that, although the group goes on, it suffered 
last autumn an irreparable loss, when Arnaud Dandieu died 
suddenly at the age of thirty-five. He was my friend, and I 
know that all of whom he was the friend can never cease to 
miss him. 

Montcomery Be cron. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY. 
ATIONS in the grip of a crisis, taking stock of their 


material resources, look afresh at their colonies with a 

calculating eye. It is especially tempting to speculate 
on the possibilities of what the French used to call colonies 
d’exploitation. Self-governing Dominions must be treated as 
equals and therefore bargained with, but colonies which one 
governs directly are at one’s mercy. The only limits placed on 
one’s action are considerations of large expediency and what- 
ever remains of a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
colonial populations. It is not, perhaps, surprising that a 
certain school of Imperialists should wish to surround the 
Crown Colonies with a tariff designed to serve the interests of 
British manufacturers, or that a section of opinion in Lan- 
cashire, whose cotton trade is languishing, should be inclined 
to forsake a generous tradition in a desperate effort at restora- 
tion. 

Some extreme Imperialists hold up French colonial policy 
as an example of sane and profitable realism. France, they 
say, with her usual avoidance of sentimentality, sees to it 
that she enjoys a privileged position in her colonial markets 
and resolutely keeps other nations out, wherever her own 
manufacturers are capable of supplying a colony’s needs. 
And it is true that during the economic crisis, amid the 
general collapse of international commerce, France has found 
a relative stability in her colonial trade. That trade has 
diminished, but not in the same proportion as the trade with 
foreign countries. Whereas in 1929 France received from her 
colonies, protectorates and mandated territories 125 per cent. 
of her total imports, the proportion rose in 1932 to 20°8 per 
cent. In 1929 she sent to her colonies 18-5 per cent. of her 
total exports and in 1932 no less than 31-6 per cent. Before 
accepting these figures as a triumphant vindication of French 
colonial policy, however, it would be prudent to examine the 
aims and results of that policy more closely. 

Under the revised Law of 1928 the tariff relations between 
France and her.colonies are complex. The colonies are still 
divided, as they have been since 1892, into two groups, 
known respectively as the “assimilated”? and the “ non- 
assimilated ” colonies. The “ assimilated” group, which 
includes Indo-China, Madagascar, Réunion, Guadeloupe and 
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Guiana, is in principle treated as if the colonies were a part 
of France; that is to say, goods imported from foreign 
countries meet the tariff of France, with modifications. The 
modifications of duties made in deference to the special 
requirements of the colonies are, however, numerous, so that 
in fact the tariff imposed in any particular colony differs 
considerably from the French tariff which is its starting-point. 
Imports from France into the colony and from the colony into 
France are free. 

The second or “ non-assimilated”’ group has a sort of 
autonomy, in the sense that its members have each a special 
tariff from the beginning. The French tariff is not the 
starting-point. The group is subdivided into two classes : 
(1) those colonies which give a preference to imports from 
France ; and (2) those which, in observance of international 
treaty obligations, give no preference. Those which give a 
preference to France include French West Africa (except 
Dahomey and the Ivory Coast), Gabon and New Caledonia. 
In return they enjoy free entry into France for their food 
products, raw materials and a list of specified articles in 
addition. To goods outside this list the minimum tariff is 
applied on entry into France. All goods from France enter 
the colony free of Customs duties. The “open door” 
colonies, which include French Equatorial Africa (except 
Gabon), Dahomey, the Ivory Coast and the mandated 
territories of Togo and Cameroon, are subject to the French 
minimum tariff for all their products entering France, though 
reduction of duty or even total exemption may be accorded 
by decree in the case of particular articles. 

It was the declared intention of the authors of the new 
Tariff Law of 1928 to make the régime more generous and 
elastic than that which previously existed, and some of the 
arrangements just described give evidence of increased 
consideration of colonial interests. But the reform does not 
go nearly as far as many colonials would like. Industrial 
and commercial organisations in the “ assimilated ” colonies 
have repeatedly expressed a preference for a tariff specially 
designed for each colony. It is indeed an anomaly, to begin 
with, that the French tariff, framed almost exclusively to 
meet the needs of the mother country, should be applied, with 
whatever modifications, to distant territories with vastly 
different interests. There are, for instance, goods in the 
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import of which France herself has little interest, and to many 
of these the heavy duties of the general tariff are applied. 
But some of these goods are imported into Indo-China in 
quantity, and unless derogations are granted in their favour 
they meet the general tariff in that colony. It is possible that 
the application of the tariff may recently have become more 
elastic, but in 1923 more than one-third of the imports of 
Indo-China were subject to the general tariff. 

In the case of the “ assimilated ” group the whole of the 
tariff arrangements are governed by a rule which may be 
used either generously or oppressively, according to the whim 
of the home Government. Every demand made by a colony 
for the modification of particular duties has to be submitted 
to the Ministry of Colonies in Paris, where it runs the gauntlet 
of departmental criticisms and the possibly fatal objections of 
the Ministry of Commerce or the Ministry of Agriculture or 
the Ministry of Finance, all of which have to be consulted. 
In order to meet numerous complaints of delay in dealing 
with applications the Law of 1928 instituted a more rapid 
procedure of consideration. This is very well, but improved 
procedure does not necessarily mean better treatment for the 
application. 

Several events which have occurred in the last five years 
justify a doubt as to whether French policy, more liberal in 
theory, has become much more liberal in practice. The 
Council of Government of Indo-China, which asked for 
modifications of a large number of Customs duties soon after 
the Law of 1928 came into force, obtained almost complete 
satisfaction, partly because the duties it proposed were on the 
whole higher than those prescribed in the French tariff itself. 
This may be set down to the credit of the régime. But 
Madagascar presented a severer test of the new liberality and 
this colony’s demand met with a very different reception. 

What Madagascar asked for was the total exemption from 
Customs duties of certain kinds of machinery needed for 
development and a reduction of fifty per cent. on the duties 
applicable to certain other kinds. The machines concerned 
included motor tractors, ploughs, apparatus for treating 
agricultural and mineral products, and labour-saving devices 
for public works. About forty modifications of the tariff were 
proposed, but three-fourths of them were rejected by the 
home Government. On what grounds? There is little mystery 
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about the origin of the opposition. One of the organs which 
defend colonial interests in France wrote at the time: “It 
was almost sufficient for the Ministry of Commerce to declare 
that the manufacturers of the home country raised objection 
and that the Ministry gave them its support.” Yet the 
French industries were not then in a position to supply 
machines adapted to tropical agriculture. They may have 
promised to make an effort to qualify themselves for the 
business, but that is small satisfaction to Madagascar, forced 
to accept machines at prices artificially raised by a high tariff 
and inferior to those which could be obtained more cheaply 
from foreign countries. 

A more remarkable instance of the influence of French 
manufacturing interests on colonial policy was recently 
furnished by the increase of duties on cotton goods imported 
from foreign countries into French West Africa. This colony 
is not “‘ assimilated.” It has its own special tariff. Proposals 
for the institution or modification of duties originate in the 
colony and are forwarded to the Minister of Colonies by 
the Governor-General. In 1932 French West Africa was in 
economic and financial distress owing to the slump in the 
price of arachides, the staple crop of Senegal. The natives 
were in such misery that it was not only difficult to get them 
to sow for the new crop of arachides, but they were actually 
returning to their former practice of making their own cloth- 
ing from cotton grown by themselves. This was the moment 
chosen by the textile industry in France to demand a raising 
of the duty imposed by the colony on cotton goods coming 
from countries other than France. Representations were 
transmitted to the Governor-General, who finally made the 
proposal which he was asked to make, though with certain 
honourable reservations. The proposal was promptly taken 
into consideration in Paris, and a decree, ratified by Parlia- 
ment, raised the duty. The explanatory memorandum 
accompanying the Parliamentary Bill urged that there was 
unemployment in the French textile industry and that the 
French manufacturers did not occupy the place which was 
due to them in the colony owing to insufficient protection. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the Governor-General would 
of his own initiative have proposed to add to the already 
heavy burden supported by the native population under his 
charge, and it must be assumed that the motive power behind 
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the project was the will of the French manufacturers. On 
behalf of the colony it was suggested that some compensation 
could be afforded if the duty on foreign arachides imported 
into France were increased, so that a preference would be 
given to Senegal. This brought forth energetic protests from 
the French oil industry, but a moderate measare of increased 
protection was carried through Parliament, and this year 
there have also been quota restrictions. French West Africa 
thus obtained a modicum of compensation for the injury 
done to the colony. But the injury was done first. 

The conflict between the economic interests of France 
herself and those of the rest of the Empire takes on a peculiar 
character in the case of the North African territories (includ- 
ing Algeria). These countries produce wine and cereals and 
therefore compete more or less directly with France. The 
Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, it should be remarked, 
do not come under the ordinary Tariff Law, or even under the 
Ministry of Colonies at all, but are dependent on the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1923 an attempt was made by legisla- 
tion to place their trading relations with France on a regular 
basis. It was provided, among other matters, that the 
imports of Moroccan wheat into France should be rationed, 
the quota to be fixed each year. The original allowance was 
900,000 quintals. As the Moroccan production increased the 
Protectorate administration in 1928 asked for a larger ration 
and a quota of 1,700,000 quintals was granted. But this 
development has not occurred without causing uneasiness to 
the French agriculturists, who fear the effect of so large an 
import on prices. On their side the Moroccan farmers do not 
like a variable yearly quota, which leaves them in doubt as to 
how much to sow. For the moment there is a modus vivendt, 
but it is difficult to see how a permanent arrangement is 
possible, since every progress in Moroccan production carries 
the menace of a renewal of conflict. 

Algeria has recently been in dispute with the South of 
France about wine. In the crisis of over-production (or under- 
consumption) the French growers complained of Algerian 
competition in the French market. They agreed to limit the 
amount of their own wine to be placed on the market, but 
asked for a greater proportionate restriction to be imposed on 
Algeria. This demand was made in spite of the fact that 
Algeria is in law a department of France. Parliament refused 
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to make this formal differentiation, and a compromise was 
accepted by both parties as a provisional settlement. Tunisia 
also is concerned in the wine quarrel. Imports into France are 
rationed on such terms that at present the Tunisian growers 
have large accumulated stocks which they cannot sell, the 
French duty on wines over and above the quota being 
very high. The modification which was made last year is 
apparently not enough to give satisfaction. In any case, the 
Tunisians are dissatisfied with their Customs régime as a 
whole. The industrial and commercial interests of the 
Protectorate demand the abolition of the quotas, and com- 
plain that while nine-tenths of French goods enter Tunisia 
duty free their own exports to France do not enjoy reciprocal 
treatment. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the policy, or 
the various policies, adopted by France towards the other 
members of the French Empire cannot be regarded as working 
with the smoothness which is the usual mark of complete 
efficiency. In dealing with its colonies a country is faced by a 
broad choice between two policies. It can concentrate on the 
development of the colonies themselves on natural lines, 
financing equipment, encouraging the exploitation of mineral 
and agricultural resources, relying on the purchasing power 
thus created to bring it the large reward of a natural increase 
in trade. Or, on the other hand, it can set itself to obtain the 
immediate benefit of monopolising the trade of the colonies as 
they stand, in so far as it can be monopolised. The first has 
been the traditional British policy. It would not be fair to 
say that the second policy, in all its crudeness, has been 
deliberately followed by the French of the present generation, 
but the pursuit of immediate and visible gain for home 
industries, even at the risk of hindering development, has 
certainly formed an important element in their method. 

There is no doubt, at any rate, that the British colonies in 
Africa and Asia have greatly out-distanced in development 
the French colonies which offer points of comparison. It 
would be a mistake to belittle the achievements of French 
administration in Morocco and Tunisia, in Indo-China and 
French West Africa, or to ignore the intelligent devotion of 
many Colonial Governors. But in most territories the French 
administrator has been far more handicapped than his 
British neighbours by the attitude of his home Government 
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towards the colony, and particularly in the matter of tariffs. 

It was realised twenty years ago that the policy of using the 
tariff to force the French colonies to trade with France had 
been pressed too far and had injured the development of the 
colonies. The freer colonies had made more progress than 
those of the “ assimilated” group. Between 1892 and 1909 
the “ assimilated ” group, fettered with restrictions, managed 
to multiply its imports from France 24 times, while its imports 
from foreign countries increased by only about twenty per 
cent. In the same period the freer group increased both its 
imports from France and its imports from foreign countries 
more than four times. The lesson was clear. The purchasing 
power of the colonies which enjoyed a certain tariff auto- 
nomy increased more rapidly than that of the colonies less 
generously treated, and French exporters themselves drew 
proportionately more profit from trading with them. 

Some French experts would argue, no doubt, that a 
moderate protective policy is not necessarily incompatible 
with a policy of colonial development. The mother country 
can try to increase its share of the existing colonial trade and 
at the same time stimulate development. This view is taken 
by M. Tournan, the Reporter of the Customs Committee of 
the French Senate, who urges that if the mother country is 
able to supply its colonial dependencies with the material 
they need and is also ready to throw energy and capital into 
development, tariff policy loses in relative importance. Even 
after the recovery of Lorraine, however, France remains 
dependent on imports for a considerable part of her industrial 
equipment, including agricultural machinery, and if she were 
to go the length of claiming the exclusive privilege of supply- 
ing material to her colonies, the activity of the colonies would 
be largely paralysed. It has already been cramped, as we have 
seen, by excessive protection of the interests of French 
industry. Even if it be conceded that those interests need not 
theoretically interfere with a policy of stimulating colonial 
enterprise it is unquestionable that they tend to do so in 
practice. The spirit which demands prompt profits for 
French manufacturers is the spirit which grudges expenditure 
on development. Once politicians begin to look at the 
problem from the point of view of their home industries they 
are tempted to see the immediate and specific advantage and 
to neglect the distant and more general gain. 
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In strict justice it should be observed that successive 
Ministers of the Colonies have shown an enlightened appre- 
ciation of the facts of experience. There has also grown up in 
France an admirable school of “Colonials,” including men 
who have been forced by circumstances to regard the problem 
from the Colonial side, as well as an increasing number of able 
administrators, who are pressing for greater liberalism. M. 
Albert Sarraut, a former Minister of the Colonies, who has 
himself been a Governor-General of Indo-China, designed 
about twelve years ago a vast scheme of development. He 
wrote about that time: 


The moment is approaching when the obstinacy of the home 
country’s former protectionism will yield to this evidence that the 
surest means of making the colonies good customers of the home 
country is to increase their purchasing power by allowing them a 
better chance of enriching themselves in trading with foreign 
countries. 


This is excellent principle and accounts for some of the 
reforms embodied in the Tariff Law of 1928. But how does it 
square with certain acts of policy which have been observed 
under M. Sarraut’s own administration? And how can the 
curious official attitude towards Madagascar be reconciled 
with it? Economically Madagascar is in a special position 
owing to its nearness. to South Africa. In competent opinion 
the future prosperity of the island depends in great part on 
its exchanges with the large and growing market of the 
Rhodesian territories. At the Congrés du Régime Colontal 
held at Marseilles in 1925 a resolution was passed in favour of 
an arrangement by which the colony would be permitted to 
grant the benefit of the French minimum tariff to goods 
imported from South Africa, provided that an agreement for 
reciprocity could be made with the South African Union. It 
does not appear, however, that the claim of Madagascar for 
this particular kind of opportunity to enrich itself by trading 
with a foreign country was at that time given favourable 
consideration in Paris. 

If there has been some relaxation of tariff fetters, moreover, 
the group of “ assimilated ” colonies is still maintained. Yet 
the old ideal of an ultimately complete absorption of these 
colonies into the tariff system of the mother country has long 
been abandoned by most of the leading politicians. It is 
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difficult to avoid the conclusion that the “ assimilated ” 
group is kept in existence chiefly because the direct applica- 
tion of the French tariff gives a maximum opportunity for the 
protection of French manufactures in the markets of these 
colonies. It is worth noting that in 1929, the year following 
the adoption of the revised and more liberal Tariff Law, the 
Association of French Industry and Agriculture urged in a 
formal resolution that the derogations accorded to “‘ assimi- 
lated” colonies should continue to have an exceptional 
character and pointed out that a too general extension of the 
demands for derogations would have the consequence of 
eluding the principle of assimilation. 

Under the stress of the world crisis the idea of stimulating 
trade within the Empire, which presents itself as a sound 
investment by comparison with the fickle rewards of foreign 
commerce, has come into the field of official consideration in 
a rather novel form. A scheme of colonial credits has been 
put forward, the original object of which was to make loans 
to particular enterprises which are momentarily in difficulties. 
But it is suggested that the occasion should be used to make 
these loans serve the more general purpose of developing 
production. It is urged that they should in great part be em- 
ployed to encourage the kinds of production for which France 
at present depends on foreign countries. This idea was last year 
described by M. Archimbaud, the Reporter of the Colonial 
Budget for the Chamber of Deputies, as “‘ answering to the 
modern conception of colonisation in the domain of econo- 
mics.” The colonies should be directed (orientées) towards 
productions which are complementary to those of the 
mother country. Hence, the employment of the proposed 
credits in each colony would be determined by other con- 
siderations than those of the size or wealth of the territory, a 
large account being taken of such factors as the abundance 
and cheapness of labour, climate and facility of communica- 
tions. Apparently, this project has been approved in principle 
by most of the Ministerial departments concerned, but the 
Ministry of Finance has not yet seen its way to accepting the 
obligations involved in a State guarantee, which is necessary 
for the working of the credit scheme. 

While there is no reason to suppose that any further 
attempt will be made to confine colonial trade to direct 
commerce with France this plan has a suspicious appearance 
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of family relationship with the older and discredited ideas of 
relations between the various members of the Empire. Even 
so liberal-minded a man as the late M. Painlevé laid down prin- 
ciples which are at least disquieting. Not only did he advocate 
the maximum possible development in the colonies of pro- 
ductions which are wholly or partially lacking in France, but 
he urged the “intelligent” rationing of productions, such as 
wine and wheat, which France has in common with certain 
parts of her Empire—a rationing which, “‘ according to the 
state of the year’s crops, would make it possible first to 
satisfy the total needs of France and her oversea possessions 
without recourse to imports from foreign countries; a 
rationing which, on the other hand, would allow exportation 
if there were excess of production.” Amid the prevalent 
economic nationalism of the time these notions do not 
occasion surprise. But the idea of the orientation from Paris 
of a colony’s economic activity, however respectable or 
patriotic its aim may be, arouses some doubt as to what it 
may lead to in practical application. 
W. L. Mippteton. 


A COSMIC WARP. 


HE twentieth century can afford to smile at the 
nineteenth. Theories which had apparently been estab- 
lished by scientific investigation have been shattered 
to pieces by the progress of science itself, and notions that 
would have been scorned in the enlightened circles of fifty 
years ago are coming back into favour. Old propositions of 
faith, recast into modern terminology, are being recognised 
not merely as credible, but as furnishing explanations more 
adequate to the modern standpoint than any other attempted 
interpretation. And questionings are always the children of 
faith. The problem of evil, for example, is only a problem 
to those who have been influenced by our Bible. Eastern 
religions, if aware of it at all, dismiss it as unimportant. The 
Jew was the first to raise the question in an acute form, and 
he did so in virtue of his growing insight into the moral 
character of the God in Whom he was learning to believe. It 
is only in those lands where the “ ethical monotheism ” of the 
Old Testament has become a fundamental category of religion, 
that the fact of evil has been met with protests and expostula- 
tions, with attacks and defences, since the mind of Western 
culture has reached at least one definite conclusion, viz., that 
God, if there be a God at all, must be the Ideal of Goodness. 

It was the apparent evil in nature which bred most of 
the agnosticism of the nineteenth century. Huxley’s famous 
verdict upon the cosmic order as “a process of becoming 
which has no sort of relation to moral ends,” may be taken 
as the typical pronouncement of scientific minds. The flaw 
of his lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics,” as was pointed out 
by Dr. Aubrey L. Moore at the time, was its failure to include 
humanity in nature and to bring the heights and depths of 
human experience within the ambit of the cosmic scheme. 
But the main defects of last century were due to the domin- 
ance of individualism, which obscured for many investigators 
the import of social factors in evolution. Only a few voices 
were heard on the other side, and they failed to get a proper 
hearing. Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid was dismissed as the work 
of a revolutionary who had but an amateur’s acquaintance 
with science. And Henry Drummond’s retort to Herbert 
Spencer, asserting that his struggle for existence was being 
progressively modified by a complementary struggle for the 
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existence of others, was put aside as a bit of special pleading. 
Yet Drummond might have quoted at least one man of 
science in support of his contention. Dr. A. R. Wallace main- 
tained that “ the widespread idea of the cruelty of nature is 
almost wholly imaginary.” And he justified his remark by 
calling attention to moral considerations which had usually 
been overlooked. “ Capacity for acting in concert for protec- 
tion and the acquisition of food and shelter; sympathy, 
which leads all in turn to assist each other ; the sense of right, 
which checks depredations upon his fellows ; self-restraint in 
present appetite; and that intelligent foresight which pre- 
pares for the future—are all qualities which from their 
appearance must have been for the benefit of the community, 
and therefore would become the subjects of natural selection.” 
It is obvious that a recognition of the altruistic factor, seen 
at its best in parental devotion among the higher animals and 
at its strongest in the elaborate social organisation of many 
insects and other animals, must strongly affect our estimate 
of the trend of the cosmic process. 

For us of to-day, however, the scientific background of the 
problem has entirely shifted. The progress of biology, the 
stress now laid upon the herd- and the sex-instincts, have 
emphasised the corporate elements in evolution. Above all, 
the electrical theory of matter has “ introduced contingency 
into the very heart of things,” and so has upset by one 
mighty turn of the kaleidoscope one of the most cherished 
convictions of our grandfathers. Yet the breakdown of the 
mechanical view of nature before “ the principle of uncer- 
tainty ” has opened up the spiritual world as a reality 
cognisable by science, the material and the spiritual being 
now regarded as parallel realms of existence interacting one 
upon another. This makes it possible to approach the 
problem from a new angle. And recently there has been put 
before us a very ancient speculation, which has appeared in 
various forms of cosmological theory in the past, and which 
is able to provide a satisfactory solution. Put briefly, the 
suggestion is that at the early stage in its development the 
original order of life on this planet was disarranged by 
malignant purpose, and that the consequences of this primeval 
disorder still remain. This is not simply a republication of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall. It concerns itself, not with 
humanity, but with this world of ours before mankind 
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appeared upon the scene. Its acceptance may affect any 
effort to describe what the doctrine of the Fall is intended to 
signify. But the notion of a warp in the cosmic order as now 
presented to us by several writers of repute deals with the 
pre-human situation, and tries to face all the ugly facts and 
to reconcile them with that form of theism which is funda- 
mental to Western culture. 

The credit for the first revival of this theory must be given 
to a remarkable little volume, entitled Evil and Evolution, 
published anonymously so long ago as 1896. The book came 
from the pen of the late Mr. G. F. Millin, a man of business, 
interested in science and its relation to the Christian faith. 
A few quotations will serve to indicate the gist of his conten- 
tion. At first, he said, “ plant and animal were probably alike 
incapable of pain. Internecine strife for existence in the lower 
strata of animals, while it is the means of development and 
progress, is probably without the least trace of cruelty. It is 
as entirely free from any kind of evil as the corresponding 
strife in the vegetable world. Nobody would think of doubt- 
ing the goodness of God because a forest of fir-trees kills all 
the vegetation beneath its shade, or because He made an ivy 
to suck the life out of an elm. Struggle for existence, mutual 
slaughter, the ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ over a vast tract of the 
animal kingdom may be exactly the same thing. If so, that 
disposes of all difficulty up to a certain stage in the evolution 
of life. There is no evil. There are none of the conditions of 
evil. 

But in the process of the suns there must come a time when this 
ceases to be so, when nerves and consciousness, intelligence and 
devotion, begin to play their part. . . . The moment that evolu- 
tion has attained that point at which the struggle begins to involve 
pain and unhappiness, it becomes quite another matter. As soon 
as the process begins to evolve, not only cruel selfishness in its 
most odious form, but deceit and artifice and treacherous cunning 
in the warfare which one animal wages with another, then I think 
you may be certain of one of two things, viz., either the Creator is 


not all-Benevolent, or the scheme is somehow working out as He 
never intended that it should. 


As to the moment at which this disturbance might have 
taken place, he wrote : 


It is possible to perceive traces of the principles both of love and 
of selfishness in the vegetable world. But, while animal life was 
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still so rudimentary that it had neither sense nor feeling, love (the 
dominant force) could not be operative, and was not needed. No 
suffering could come from the unrestricted play of the lower 
motive. But the very moment that suffering became possible, love 
became possible also. The very conditions of sensitiveness and 
consciousness and intelligence, which for the first time gave 
selfishness its power for evil, for the first time also made love 
possible and brought it into play as a counterbalancing and con- 
trolling force. There seems to be nothing extravagant in the 
supposition that the ruling principle (of love) must originally have 
been intended to hold sway, supreme and undisputed, from the 
very dawn of conscious life. It is just what you would expect of a 
Creator of perfect benevolence. And to disturb that all-important 
adjustment, and by some inscrutable modification of law to bring 
selfishness into predominance in place of love, is just what you 
might expect of a Being that was looking upon the work of 
creation with the intellect and power of a God and the malignity 
of a Devil. Such a disturbance would have been as astute as it was 
malignant. It would have been an interference with adjustment 
at the very heart of things. And if you can assume it as a fact, you 
have in that one maladjustment a complete explanation—not 
indeed of all the evil in the world—but of all moral and social evil. 
If you can assume a corresponding interference with the physical 
laws of creation, you have a hypothesis which covers the whole 
field. 

So far, from the author of Evil and Evolution. His science 
reflects the popular outlook of last century. But he worked 
out his thesis with boldness, and in terms that all could 
understand, maintaining that if the normal course of the 
evolutionary process had not been interrupted, birds of prey 
and beasts of prey would never have come into existence, 
because “ tigers and hyenas, vultures and sharks, ferrets and 

ole-cats, wasps and spiders, puff-adders and skunks ” would 
ave turned their capacities in more admirable directions. 

Curiously enough, in reference to this notion of a disturb- 
ance in the physical order of nature, its possibility was shown 
by a suggestion made by the late Professor Clark-Maxwell. 


“‘ If we conceive of a being,” he said, ‘‘ whose faculties are so 
sharpened that he can follow every molecule in its course, such a 
being (whose attributes are still as essentially finite as our own) 
would be able to do what is at present impossible to us.” 


This he illustrated by supposing a vessel, filled with air and 
divided into two compartments, with a small connecting tube 
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through which molecules are passing: a being who can see the 
molecules allows only the swifter to pass from one compart- 
ment to the other, and only the slower to travel the other way ; 
with the result that the temperature of the vessel is changed, 
without any expenditure of physical energy. Lord Kelvin 
spoke of this Being as ‘‘ Maxwell’s sorting demon!” It is at 
least noteworthy that some physicists, even in the nineteenth 
century, realised the possibility of a warp being produced in 
the mechanism of nature by a powerful spiritual Intelligence. 

This notion then of a cosmic warp has to be carried back 
into the spiritual world. Such a step, however, does not 
necessarily land us in a dualistic philosophy. Some years ago 
Mr. H. G. Wells revived a Gnostic ditheism, asking us to 
believe in a Good God at work in human nature, and to 
relegate the universe beyond to some “‘ Veiled Being ”’ non- 
moral in character. But he seems to have now abandoned 
such a position: which indeed is philosophically untenable. 
After all, what we call the universe must be a unity, if lan- 
guage is to mean anything at all. Despite the specialisations 
of modern science, we are bound to look upon Nature as a 
whole and an organic whole and not some pluralistic fantasy. 
In the ancient religion of Persia it may be true that light and 
darkness are equally eternal, the spiritual contest between 
good and evil being endless and its issue not merely uncertain 
but unimaginable. This is a genuine dualism. And there can 
be little doubt that Iranian angelology and demonology have 
had an influence on the literature of the Bible. But just as 
the Hebrew genius, in borrowing the form of its cosmogony 
from Babylon transmuted its ethical content, so too the 
appearance in the Bible of spiritual creatures, bad as well as 
good, is never allowed to infringe upon the ultimate supremacy 
of Goodness, or to postulate the idea of a warfare that is 
everlasting. 

In the Old Testament God is sometimes pictured as using 
powers of evil for His own purposes, and in the New good 
angels are at times divine agents of destruction as well as of 
deliverance and blessing. Yet the New Testament certainly 
takes for granted the existence and activity of spirits that are 
essentially hostile to God. The record of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, for example, the substance of which must surely be 
authentic, gives a glimpse of His own view of the spiritual 
situation. Indeed His victory consists in the fact that He not 
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only fought the Adversary and overcame him, but tore the 
mask from his face and showed him up in his character as 
father of all lies, the embodiment of slander and hatred and 
malice, and the implacable foe of truth and love. He gives 
apparent sanction also to the belief that disease is the work 
of Satan, not only by His deeds of exorcism, but by describing 
one of His cures as “this poor woman whom Satan hath 
bound.” St. Paul, too, spoke of his own physical infirmity 
as “a messenger of Satan.” Missionaries tell us that the 
Chinese, and others also, are convinced that diseases are 
always the work of evil spirits. Perhaps, in essence, they 
are right. Bacteriologists have described the behaviour of 
microbes as “impish,” likening them to mischief-loving 
sprites, inspired with an incalculable zest for devilry. There 
is nothing unchristian in such a picture. Even the animism 
of the savages may have a truth underlying it. The doctrine 
of the creation of angels, and of the fall of some among them, 
has always lain at the back of Catholic theology. 

The hypothesis of a cosmic warp therefore rests on the 
dogma of a pre-cosmic fall. This notion of a malignant warp 
of the Creator’s purpose, achieved once for all at the dawn 
of life upon this planet, yet persisting in its effects on plant 
and animal to-day, is able to bring calm and courage to our 
faith, vindicating our moral judgments, and yet saving us 
from imputing blame where it is not deserved. Dr. N. P. 
Williams, at the end of his Bampton lectures, deals with this 
point in a suggestive passage. 

“The cat,” he writes, “ which tortures the mouse by playing 
with it ; the wasp which deftly stings the living caterpillar in the 
chief ganglia of its spinal cord, so as to keep it paralysed, as a store 
of fresh food for her young; the microbe, which destroys a life 
that might have been the source of unnumbered blessings to the 
human race ; and that most uncanny manifestation of the spirit of 
evil in nature, viz. the insectivorous plant, which with cold and 
mephistophelean ferocity disguises its death-dealing petals in the 
form of mere innocent blossoms, so as to allure and entrap its 
unwary victims—all these perform functions which are evil, in the 
sense that they rouse the detestation of the refined moral conscious- 
ness in man. They are free from guilt, they commit no sin, because 
they are but blindly following the fundamental law of their 
being. . . . Yet the problem is only heightened : for the guiltless- 
ness of the brutes merely emphasises the apparent guilt of nature, 
which has made them what they are.” 
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Such a problem, however, admits of one solution, viz. that 
behind nature there is an intelligence which has given to 
some of its organic products a twist in the wrong direction. 
Dr. Williams accepts this hypothesis as the best interpretation 
of the facts. “If we can assume,” he says, “ that there was a 
pre-cosmic vitiation of the whole Life-Force . . . we shall be 
in possession of a concept which should explain, so far as 
explanation is possible, the continuity and homogeneity of 
evil throughout all ranks of organised life, from the bacillus 
up to man.” 

Others have reached the same conclusion by a different 
path. Canon N. H. G. Holmes, after a long experience as a 
missionary in India, has stressed the need for thinking out 
the intellectual background of devotion. In his book, The 
Presence of God, he points out that an educated Hindu finds 
no difficulty in realising the fact of divine immanence in the 
universe, because he identifies it with energy, life, movement, 
which is not only ceaselessly but universally at work. But 
such pantheistic spirituality tends to obliterate moral distinc- 
tions, and may have disastrous consequences, as are illus- 
trated by the religious prostitute. The pure Vedantist also, 
who regards God’s immanence as consisting in the identity 
of the human spirit with the divine, may escape immoralism 
and pursue the spiritual way by the practice of certain 
physical and mental exercises, which aim at fanning into 
flame the divine spark within him. But the Christian dogma 
stands for something quite distinct from this. That ethical 
monotheism out of which it sprang has been expanded by the 
Christian drama of redemption into faith in One Who now 
“is above all, and through all, and in us all,” in virtue of His 
active longing for our beatitude. His presence in His creation 
is not therefore to be visualised as some sort of Heavenly 
Ether pervading space, nor is the Name which we have to 
hallow that of some vital tendency absorbing the many in the 
One. The Christian dogma, in Canon Holmes’ words, 


can only mean that God is the constant and efficient Cause 
from which all at every moment derives its being. All that is in 
accordance with the will of God exists from moment to moment 
because He is thinking it. Nor can there be any local interval 
between God and His creatures, or His thoughts. Where the 
thought of God is, there the act of God is, and there God is imma- 
nent. But we have to recognise that there are thoughts in the 
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universe which are not God’s. . . . No one has ever seen a cobra 
viciously turn, spread out its hood, hiss and strike, without being 
conscious that something devilish was present : a devil’s thought, 
and not God’s thought. 


In other words, when we declare our belief in the divine 
immanence, we mean that we can discern God’s presence in His 
creation as the source of its energy, the principle of its order, 
and the ground of its existence. But we have to recognise 
that the Spirit Who is the life-giver, the agent in organic 
evolution, is also the spirit of holiness and truth. Then, and 
then alone, can we look out upon nature with Christian eyes. 
Canon Holmes does not claim that the hypothesis of a pre- 
human fall in the spiritual world provides a short and easy 
way of explanation, enabling us to recognise at once what 
is divine and what is devilish in the operations of nature. 
He is aware of the danger of too facile a mode of interpretation 
and leaves vast areas still a mystery to faith. Yet he asks 
that what is to us clearly fiendish and diabolical in nature 
should frankly be assigned to the machinations of an evil 
spiritual intelligence, such a view being alone able to bring 
freedom and confidence to our outlook. 

Is there then anything irrational in giving a welcome to 
this ancient speculation as providing for us of to-day the 
basis of a satisfactory answer? Dr. Williams thinks that 
“such a view of the primeval catastrophe is vaster, more 
solemn and more awe-inspiring, than that which regards the 
fall as merely an affair of our species.” It moves the problem 
a stage farther back. But, in so doing, it does not leave it 
so imperious in its challenge. How to correlate our moral 
intuitions with the spectacle of evil around us has been 
perhaps the greatest problem of the ages. The wrongs and 
tragedies of human life will never cease to be a trial to faith. 
Yet to our generation it is the enigma of evil in the cosmic 
order which has been made to confront us with special 
urgency. Does not the hypothesis of a cosmic warp provide 
the most adequate solution ? Not a few of those mythologies 
which embody the earliest speculations of mankind find room 
for some primitive maladjustment of purpose in the universe. 


And, as Plato said, even a myth may be true. 
Fie). NIGHT. 


HOW MODERN RUSSIAN WOMEN ARE 
WORKING. 


HE emancipation of the modern Russian woman was, 
theoretically speaking, a matter of a stroke of a pen. 
Actually, it became effective in towns like Moscow and 
Leningrad according to theory, but away in Georgia and over 
the Urals, man, and often woman herself, has hesitated for 
years before daring to acknowledge that woman is anything 
more than a beast of burden or a saleable object of domestic 
furniture. 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the document which announced 
to all the world that Russian women from Vladivostok on the 
shores of the Pacific to Drissa on the banks of the western 
Dvina, were from henceforth the absolute equals of all their 
male fellow-citizens, in private, as well as in public life, and 
that in the eyes of the law they were “ workers,” than the 
women themselves who lived in the bigger centres of political 
and industrial activities assumed the responsibilities thrust 
upon them. And I say responsibilities advisedly, for by nature 
the Russian woman is endowed with incredible powers of 
differentiation and a capacity for appraising matters at their 
true value, so that she did not make the initial mistake of 
imagining that equality meant freedom without responsibility, 
rather she tends to err on the side of accumulating responsi- 
bility and letting it be the ruling star of her life. 

For centuries the Russian woman had been compelled to 
restrain her instincts for self-expression and independent 
action, and now it would appear that the accumulated 
volume of latent talents has risen en masse in harmony and 
sympathy with the emancipation which she had made little 
effort to gain or expected to receive, together giving birth to 
an incredible capacity for work and for administration, a 
capacity which is the wonder of her own sex and of her 
erstwhile masters. 

This fortuitous event came as a shock even to those of us 
who had known such Russian women as Brechko-Brech- 
kovsky—the grandmother of the Russian revolution, now 
anathema to modern Russia—and others of her circle who 
passed years of exile wandering up and down pre-war Europe ; 
we had looked upon them as extraordinary Russian women, 
not as ordinary every-day citizens ; but contact with women 
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in modern Russia has proved to us without a doubt that they 
were but examples of the extremely virile race of women who 
are even now responsible for anything good that one may 
espy in the daily life of their native land. However prejudiced 
one may be, it is folly to imagine that Russia, the land of 
extraordinary experiments, has no humdrum daily life, nor 
bright spots on an obscured national sky. Individuals even 
in Russia have to live by work, and wherever there is work in 
that country—and I found no lack of it, some of it of a purely 
experimental type, some of it carried out on the most modern 
European lines, such as the installation of electric plants for 
the illumination of towns and villages, and some again of it 
being done as it was in the time of Ivan the Terrible—there 
is sure to be a group of women attached to the undertaking 
in the guise of workers, inspectors and welfare workers. 

My first introduction to this new woman was at a Soviet 
Legation in a foreign country where I applied for a visa for 
my passport. Quite half of the staff was composed of women, 
who were doing their work quite as efficiently as the men of 
two other legations I had cause to visit in the same city. 
When any of the male members of the staff were nonplussed 
by one or other of my numerous questions, the reply—an 
accurate one—was forthcoming from one of the short-haired, 
plainly dressed, cigarette-smoking women who, to all intents 
and purposes, ruled the Legation. I had gone to this office 
prepared to wait innumerable hours for my visa and to use 
palm oil if it were necessary, but I soon realised that to a 
great extent the entry of women into state offices had speeded 
up Russian business methods and that my money was 
safer in my pocket than in my hand. Later I was to learn 
from more leisured observations that very slowly, but surely, 
graft is being attacked at its roots by an army of workers— 
all women—whose sole aim is to eradicate this form of vice 
from the life of the community in Russia. 

It was at another Legation that I became acquainted with 
the fact that even the plums of diplomatic posts are open to 
women if they are prepared to offer equal, or better, qualifica- 
tions than men candidates for the positions, and when I 
discussed with an old diplomat of pre-war days how far the 
women had proved capable of carrying out international 
activities, he made no secret of the fact that they were doing 
the work as well as the average man could have been expected 
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to do. In one or two cases with, perhaps, a little more 
delicacy of speech and intuition. 

In Russia as in most of the other new European republics 
where women received instantaneous emancipation, there was 
a short period during the early days of the new régime when 
educated women made a bid for all positions that were vacant, 
irrespective of whether they were capable of utilising their 
abilities to the best advantage in the work they were about 
to attempt. They tried butchering, building, engineering, 
theatre management, in fact anything called work outside 
the home. Quickly the leaders amongst them realised that 
there are jobs in the world which can only be attempted by 
women and for which men are worse than useless ; so, after 
the first mad rush to try their wings, they directed the 
stupendous force of new labour into the channels they now 
occupy, namely those of improving the physical, moral and 
intellectual calibre of youth and womanhood. The exceptional 
women, who through sheer merit, and not for sentimental 
reasons, have been able to sell their labour at a better price 
in the market when in competition with men, are still 
occupying the posts as factory managers, newspaper editors, 
financiers under state direction and heads of the various state 
departments devoted to the promotion of knowledge and 
social welfare. A certain station mistress comes to my mind 
who was one of the exceptional women, she could do what 
most Russian men never seem able to perform—make a gang 
of transport workers do a good day’s work without a super- 
visor to every second worker ; her will was as unbendable as 
the slopes of Mont Blanc. 

Naturally the medical profession has attracted many of 
the women into its fold. Whereas in former years it was 
almost exclusively followed by men, it is now claimed by 
professors in the various Universities I visited that more than 
half the medical students are women. In fact one professor 
assured me that two-thirds of his students were of the female 
sex. I believe him to be an over-enthusiastic feminist. I have 
many pleasant recollections of my intercourse with medical 
women and nurses in Russia, and amongst both groups of 
workers there are numberless heroines of whom the world 
will never know. There was one young girl, only recently 
qualified, who let me spend a morning in her wooden dis- 
pensary, two hundred miles from the nearest town. Her 
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practice stretched for some sixty miles to the east of her 
dwelling, and forty to the west. Her only means of transport 
was a horse, or the springless cart of a peasant. Yet there 
she was living alone with only the bare necessities of life, a 
minimum of the common drugs; and in the interval of 
doctoring stray pains, setting bones, extracting teeth and 
bringing babies into the world, she acted as nurse to three 
cases—pneumonia, pernicious malaria and meningitis; she 
had installed these in a vacant room of her cottage, which 
she proudly called “ my hospital.” Her evenings were devoted 
to lecturing to the villagers on hygiene, first aid, sanitation, 
and preventive work against tuberculosis. 

Then at one of the Universities I found a group of women 
medical students, many of whom were only just able to 
support themselves by working half the day and attending 
lectures when work was ended. In their odd moments they 
had arranged a sanatorium in the University building for 
students less well provided for than themselves who had 
broken down in health during term time, and installed a 
kitchen in which meals were provided for their fellow seekers 
after knowledge at a minimum price. This they had carried 
on for three years even though it meant that they had to rise 
daily at 5 a.m. to prepare the meal. They considered that 
they were merely doing their duty to their comrades. 

Talking one day with the nurses in a hospital, I heard of the 
social service section to which several of them were finally to 
be attached. They specialised in house to house visiting, 
particularly in the large towns where there is great over- 
crowding. They report on all sanitary defects, contagious 
diseases and unhygienic conditions. To a certain degree they 
are working as our own social workers do, but with much 
wider powers. No house, factory, shop or public building is 
exempt from their supervision. One of their great pieces of 
work is the campaign against prostitution, superstition and 
drunkenness. To combat this latter they have a special group 
of workers who organise communal kitchens on a gigantic 
scale, and by assuring that the workers have good food and 
drinks under control they claim that they have found the 
means of attacking drunkenness at its root, and that they 
will eventually succeed in stamping it out altogether. They 
also claim that as woman and man are equal, they must rid 
the woman of the burden of carrying domestic drudgery on 
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her shoulders, as it impedes her outside utility and her 
activities for the state. 

These same nurses introduced me to some pioneer work 
one of their companions was hoping to undertake—midwifery 
amongst the Tartar tribes. To equip herself for this, she was 
obliged not only to learn a foreign language, but had also to 
be prepared to give lectures on social problems, preventive 
methods against disease and the rudiments of reading and 
writing as well. Hundreds of women are devoting their lives 
to this type of work amongst the minority races, some of which 
are still in the migratory stage of their development and, 
naturally, are averse to anything that interferes with their 
usual method of living. To them the emancipation of woman 
is an evil to be combated with all the strategy at their 
command. Still the germ of freedom for women has entered 
into their clans, and the women are taking to it with avidity, 
a certain number of them have already cast off the veil and 
come out into the open as students and delegates to the 
national conferences. These same women return to their 
homes and co-operate with the pioneers from Moscow, 
Harkov and Leningrad who, realising that the women of 
the backward races must have some means of gaining a 
livelihood once they have claimed freedom for themselves, 
are putting their home industries and their peasant handi- 
crafts on to a sound commercial basis. In some cases they 
are reviving forgotten arts and crafts. 

Still in connection with the medical world I saw another 
activity in which woman is holding her own—medical 
research work, At the head of one large bacteriological 
institute I found a middle-aged, closely cropped woman 
surrounded by microscopes, cultures and anti-toxins. She 
talked to me, with one eye on a test tube full of bouillon, 
about the latest work she and her colleagues had been doing 
for the campaign against malaria in the southern and eastern 
republics. It was amusing to watch her male colleagues 
obeying her orders like a group of school children without a 
word of protest. 

In one of the larger Russian towns I came into contact with 
the female tentacles which spread out over all the educational 
experiments that are being tried out in the country. As is 
usual throughout the land, the museums and the libraries 
were staffed almost entirely by women; a man was a rarity 
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in these buildings. They were women of very good, all round 
education, whose position entailed their giving lectures on 
art, books and in some cases music as well. By following 
closely the branches of work with which they had to co- 
operate, I found a group of women who are organisers of 
educational excursions to all places of historical and archzo- 
logical interest in the neighbourhoods in which they resided. 

Then I came upon the créche system by means of which 
the women workers in the factories and the fields can leave 
their children in the charge of trained nurses whilst they 
earn their daily bread. There was nothing rigidly institutional 
in these créches, nor, in fact, in any of the institutions over 
which women were supervisors. Perhaps this is due to the 
Russian’s inability to suppress his individuality and to 
eliminate the human element from his simplest action. 
Another interesting group of women workers was that in 
charge of the pre-school institutions I saw, in a beautiful 
sea-side town in southern Russia. They had a system of 
dealing with the children which appeared to combine points 
from Froebel, Montessori and the P.N.E.U. systems, yet to 
be like none of them in “ toto.”” The children were certainly 
very jolly and brimful of ideas which they put into action by 
means of heaps of sand, perforated paper and the stickiest of 
yellow clay. 

The outside world often wonders how the speculators and 
quiet transgressors of the law in Russia are caught and brought 
to book, generally paying very heavily for their crimes ; but 
there is little secret about the matter. A large group of women 
are employed specially for this type of work; they join the 
shoppers in the markets and the main streets of the towns, 
and whilst making purchases themselves, they keep an eagle 
eye on every transaction that is made around them. They are 
fully grounded in all the tricks of the trade of “ one good turn 
deserves another,” especially if it is at the expense of the 
state, and consequently little escapes their eyes. They are 
avowed enemies of graft, and have no mercy if they find that 
it is being practised, especially if the poor dupe happens to be 
a worker, and they have less mercy still if the favour is being 
granted to any person who does not come under the heading 
of a worker in its restricted sense. 

Women have, practically speaking, the complete control 
of education in all Russia. In the Ministry of Education 
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nearly all the principal posts are held by women. There they 
have the control of the appointments of new teachers, the 
supervision of the text-books that are published for use in 
schools and universities. They have in their hands the work 
that is being done for adult education and the stamping out of 
illiteracy. They specialise in work for the educating of the 
recruits in the army, and issue all the educational posters 
with which the country is flooded. The travelling cinemas 
which are sent from time to time from one end of the country 
to another with films and slides intended to spread information 
concerning epidemics and their prevention, or cure, always 
carry a good proportion of women workers aboard the trains 
in which those propaganda materials are carried. 

In Moscow there is a special department whose work it is 
to study all matters that appertain to the conditions of 
labour in factories or industries where woman labour is 
utilised. Through its affiliated branches in every industrial 
building, it has the responsibility for all women workers in 
Russia ; without its knowledge no woman can be dismissed 
from a post, and when a woman is dismissed for some mis- 
demeanour or other, she is under the control of the officials 
of her particular section until another post has been found 
for her, when she automatically comes into the new section 
leader’s line of control. Not only do women control the mem- 
bers of their own sex in commerce and industry, but they are 
given a large share in the control and supervision of the 
outlay, margin of profit, insurance of “ personnel” and 
goods, taxes that have to be paid by employers of labour, 
standard of goods sent out from factories, quantities of labour 
given to each individual, facilities given for apprentices to 
learn their trade, clubs attached to centres of industry, hours 
of organised recreation, and the facilities that are given for 
illiterate workers to master the rudiments of reading and 
writing. 

There is one profession in which the women are doing 
excellent work unhampered by unreasonable jealousy and that 
is in the legal profession. I spent an afternoon in the office 
of a motherly looking barrister, and thoroughly enjoyed 
myself listening to the various complaints she was called upon 
to hear and where possible to settle out of court. The majority 
of her clients were peasants who had quarrelled with neigh- 
bours as to the possession of various farm implements, 
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domestic utensils and live stock. One old man came to ask 
how he could force the young doctor who had recently come 
to the district to replace the old stump he had extracted from 
the plaintiffs jaw the preceding week; he thoroughly dis- 
approved of the new curve his chin had acquired since his old 
friend no longer held out his lip. An irate young woman came 
to protest against the habit of spitting that some of the older 
inhabitants, living in the same house as herself, still practised 
in spite of the laws against such behaviour. When the after- 
noon’s work was ended my friend handed a list of cases that 
had to come before the district court for judgment to another 
woman whose duty it was to see that any summons was 
served on the right person, and that all witnesses came at the 
hour appointed for their appearance in court. Here again 
was another of the recently created spheres of work for women, 
and I was assured that it had reduced by fifty per cent. the 
tedium we used to endure when, by ill luck, we were called 
upon to make the acquaintance of Russian legal procedure. 
When I complained that the electric light in one house 
where I stayed was defective, I was referred to the woman 
inspector of public lighting, and found that I had stumbled 
upon the Communist property section and its women super- 
visors. Under this department is the control of water, light, 
trams, street-cleaning and, I believe, the repairing as well. 
The female inspectors of this group keep a wary eye on all 
the public baths and the laundries as well as the co-operative 
dwellings, and punish severely any one who is reckless 
enough to waste any of the public commodities. They saw 
that the defect in my case was remedied in a minimum of 
time. If they deal with all other work in like manner, the 
public of that particular town will have little cause for 
complaint where the amenities of life are concerned. 
Thus it would appear to those who come into contact with 
the modern women in Russia, that the whole tendency in the 
country is to bring woman away from the home, to give to 
her the charge of all the branches of national labour which 
demand an honest and humane hand in control. That the 
Russian woman is taking her work and her responsibility 
seriously there is no doubt whatever. She is reversing the 
accepted order recognised by the rest of the world, namely 
that man is the prime factor in local, departmental and 
national government, and as her strongest critics are compelled 
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to admit, she is not failing to prove her case by glaring faults 
of judgment or by shirking unpleasantness when it is con- 
fronting her. 

In all the women’s work that I saw, there was something 
selfless and of the missionary type. It was inspired by the 
spirit which must have animated the women who pioneered 
in the primitive colonies. It looked like a gigantic spring 
cleaning followed by a complete refurnishing of the Russian 
national life. Sentiment had no place in its borders. There 
was an unending chain of co-operative links holding it 
together. Each new link was forged with enthusiasm and 
there was no end to the number of new links in the process of 
-being forged. It was work, work with a will and with a 
purpose—a new régime. 


M. E. WaLxKeEr. 


AILSA CRAIG. 


ILSA CRAIG had long been to me one of those mysterious 
islands whose rocky remoteness is alluring ; sooner or 
later they compel you to seek a more intimate know- 

ledge of them, and this whether you are bird-lover or casual 
traveller. Seen from the Ayrshire coast, across cerulean seas, 
Ailsa is a dim, grey shape, its summit perhaps crowned with 
a misty nimbus whose form is ever changing. Really it is “a 
craggy ocean-pyramid ” (as Keats called it) rising sheer 
1,100 feet out of the Firth of Clyde. Access to this lonely crag 
is difficult. A motor-boat runs from Girvan one day in the 
week (weather permitting) to bring relief and supplies to the 
lighthouse, but otherwise you must hire your own transit, a 
somewhat expensive business. 

I owe my first and only acquaintance with Ailsa to the 
kindness of Mr. J. M. Crosthwaite, the Secretary of the 
Scottish Society for the Protection of Birds. He had visited 
the island before and offered to accompany me. So, one May 
evening, we chartered a boat at Girvan. We had not long left 
the harbour before we saw gannets : the sight of these lovely 
birds, swerving and swooping with magnificent grace and 
ease about our course, thrilled me, for it was chiefly to know 
them and their nesting habits that I desired to reach Ailsa 
Craig. Sometimes one would dive, falling with half-closed 
wings fifty feet or more into the ocean with a splash that 
raised a fountain of iridescent spray. In its majestic beauty 
this feat rivals the headlong swoop of a peregrine, but the 
great bird’s bulk adds splendour and awe to the performance. 
It has the inevitability of fate. 

Meanwhile, kittiwakes and cold-eyed lesser black-backed 
gulls careened and curved around us, crying and calling, their 
breasts snow-white against the blue waves. As we drew 
nearer, the white walls and tower of the lighthouse and the 
outlines of a few buildings appeared, dwarfed by the mighty 
cliffs above them. Closer still, the upper slopes gleamed green 
at first, but gradually they became suffused with a shimmer 
of pearly blue, a fairy mist. For, in May, Ailsa’s less precipi- 
tous sides are filmed with a delicate sheen of bluebells ; their 
dewy radiance gentles the Craig’s forbidding starkness. 

The whole population of Ailsa turned out to meet us; it 
consists of the lighthouse keepers and their families, and 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Girvan, who live in a four-roomed cottage 
which is, except for the lighthouse, the only inhabited build- 
ing. In this cottage we were quartered. The Girvan family 
have worked the granite quarries for curling stones for many 
years. Granite was at one time also got by quarrying com- 
panies, but these works are now abandoned. Before darkness 
fell we took a short walk along the beach ; wheatear, wren, 
song thrush, dunnock and common whitethroat were recog- 
nised. The first and last of these were, perhaps, migrants : it 
would be interesting to know what prompted the others to fix 
their habitation—if fixed it is—upon this lonely island where 
sustenance must be scarce. Gannets, of course, were every- 
where. 

Our first day was unfortunately very wet, and we were able 
only to make two short excursions along the meagre beach of 
tumbled rocks toward the foot of cliffs where the gannets 
breed. These cliffs in some places rise a sheer six hundred feet 
from the water’s edge and upon their higher levels the nesting 
gannets were crowded together in immense numbers. Others 
were collecting large bunches of brown seaweed ; the burden 
often seemed too heavy ; the birds flapped clumsily until they 
gained enough speed to rise into the wind. Material is added 
to the nests, so Girvan told us, from April till August. During 
the day we saw many pairs of rock pipits, a few wheatears, 
a blackbird, two oyster-catchers (the only pair on the island), 
and many razorbills, guillemots and kittiwakes ; swallows 
were coasting along the shore, probably migrants bound for 
further north. Puffins we found regrettably scarce: they are 
said to have suffered severely from the depredations of rats. 
Later on I saw one eider-duck, and Crosthwaite a black 
guillemot. 

The next day was fortunately fine, for Girvan had promised 
to take me round the top of the cliffs to places where I could 
get close to the nesting gannets. The only access to the 
higher ground is by means of a steep track which ascends from 
near the cottage to a ruined tower or keep. Thence we 
scrambled along grassy slopes which fell steeply to the cliff’s 
edge. Though the going is not really difficult if you proceed 
slowly, I could not quite forget that a stumble might launch 
me on a slippery descent which would finish with a thud at 
the end of six or seven hundred sheer feet. However, this did 
not happen, and in due course, after a rather unpleasant final 
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climb down a grassy slope, we reached a level patch a few 
yards from the top of a precipice, and—what was more 
pleasant—only the same distance from the gannets. 

We sat down on the grass, for a rest was welcome: a mile 
or two’s scramble along the edge of a gulf whose bottom is 
paved with boulders is trying both to muscles and nerves. 
But the spectacle before us was amazing. Less than ten 
yards away were a dozen or twenty pairs of gannets standing 
or sitting on or near their nests; the two brooding birds 
which were nearest left unguarded their one chalky, white 
egg, elliptical and much discoloured, garlanded by a circle of 
sea campion and seaweed: their absence enabled unscrupu- 
lous neighbours to take this heaven-sent opportunity of 
annexing some of the nesting material. All sat facing the cliff 
when on their nests. Birds returning to the cliff after a flight, 
and attempting to land near the sitting birds, often failed to 
obtain a resting-place, and flapped awkwardly against the 
cliff face. 

Gannets as such near neighbours are weird and fascinating 
fowl. So strong, so graceful, so aérie on the wing, they are on 
land clumsy and ungainly: they shuffle along the ground or 
advance by a series of bumps; “jumps” or “ hops” you 
cannot call these movements: the garden toad’s progression 
is easeful by comparison. But though, out of their element, 
they seem as uncomfortable as a bachelor at a baby-show, 
they have a strange beauty which is alluring. It must thrill 
anyone but a myopic collector of egg-shells to sit at only arm’s 
length from these unwieldy, land-bound birds to whom the 
winds are a playground. Dazzling white is their lovely 
plumage, except for the brownish wing tips, and the delicate 
yellow (fading from saffron into primrose as the light varies), 
which suffuses the sleek featherage behind the head and neck. 

But the eye is their rarest jewel: it casts a spell over you, 
as does the basilisk eye of the stone curlew, but its charm is 
milder and less malevolent. The small black pupil is set in an 
iris of a pale, shining grey, translucent as a moonstone. 
Encircling the iris is a rim of pure, deep blue, a setting of 
lapis lazuli for this jewelled wonder. The eye’s expression is 
calm, dispassionate: there is no “ speculation a in it ; the 
birds regard you incuriously. There is something primeval 
about gannets: they resemble gargoyles both in their stony 
impassiveness and their suggestion of mythical ancestry from 
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some creature, half-bird, half-lizard, long ago vanished from 
earth. Moonstones, shining clear and cool in ring or necklace, 
always now bring memories to me of gannets and of Ailsa. 

The love-making of the gannet is as strange as might be 
expected in a bird whose shape suggests both goose and gull, 
though it is neither. Some couples were calmly quiescent, the 
male standing near his brooding mate. Other pairs were 
fencing amorously with their wicked-looking bills; some 
waved their heads in ecstasy, others stretched their long necks 
backwards and upwards, and mingled with these contortions 
were uncouth cries—a long sustained “ kra-a-a” and a 
muffled, guttural note, “ g-rrr.” (These symbols are in- 
adequate, as human efforts to translate bird language inevit- 
ably are.) Their mating is paleolithic in its crudity ; the male 
bird seizes the female savagely by the scruff of the neck while 
marital rites are consummated: as these are often followed 
by a mutual rubbing together of bills it would appear that 
such cave-man treatment is by no means resented. 

I watched closely the actions of one bird returning to 
brood: after alighting, she shuffled heavily to the nest: 
arrived there she placed one large flat foot over the egg, sup- 
porting herself on the other leg as she sank down. It is stated 
that gannets cover the egg with both feet : perhaps the other 
foot is brought into action after the bird has settled herself, 
but it is difficult to observe what happens. A most ancient 
and fish-like smell pervaded the colony : even amid the salt 
of sea-borne breezes it was almost overpowering. 

From the cliff’s edge we looked down uponasea, dappled with 
every mutability of green and blue, and smooth except where 
wind winnowed it into ripples like ribbed sand. Dim on the 
horizon to the south-west rose the Ayrshire hills, and north 
and west the Mull of Cantyre. Two basking sharks were nosing 
in the shallow waters close to the shore, indistinct shapes 
whose double fins now and again pierced and dimpled the 
surface. Afar off a herring whale came up to “ blow ” : borne 
on the still air its breathing seemed a long-drawn sigh. We 
lay there while the midday sun beat down upon us, and 
watched the gannets’ marvellous aerial manceuvres. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, glided in a kaleidoscopic spiral 
above the many-twinkling ocean. Most birds were adult ; in 
the air they were gleaming white crosses, save for the dark 
wing-tips. A few were immature, with some brown feathers ; 
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others were flecked with brown and black. Some carried 
festoons of seaweed in their beaks. Follow an individual bird 
amid this airy Dervish dance, and you will find that each 
describes a rough circle or ellipse either upwards or down- 
wards; hence the spiral appearance of the manceuvre. 
Sometimes the glittering whorl breaks up, disintegrates into 
particles and then re-forms. What does it all mean? Is it 
play, or has it some sexual significance, a communal courtship 
display—or is it both? Sexual exuberance sets land birds 
dancing. But gannets dance in the air. There were many 
other gannets on the sea, apparently feeding on surface food, 
but I saw none diving near the nesting places. They appear, 
at this stage of the breeding season, to seek their food at a 
distance. Occasionally small parties flew in from the sea in 
wedge formation, like geese, but this figure was not long 
maintained. 

After watching these fascinating birds for an hour or so, we 
continued our walk round the Island. In places the going was 
easy, over smooth stretches of green turf half-veiled in a 
sheen of bluebells and spangled with campion, red and white. 
Higher up the mountain, on comparatively level ground, 
herring and lesser black-backed gulls were nesting in colonies. 
Once again we descended to the clifi’s edge where a narrow 
chasm gashed the rocks from their summit to the sea. Its 
inhabitants were kittiwakes and razorbills, and at its seaward 
edge more gannets. From one side of the rift we looked down 
on the kittiwakes’ nests : none of them as yet contained eggs. 
Dovelike birds are they, both in plumage and in their mild 
and gentle manners, though their harsh cry, “ kitty-wake ” 
or “ wake-kitty,” is no rooketty-cooing, but wild and piercing. 
These lovely creatures sat in pairs near the nests. Some eyed 
us serenely with dark eyes, ringed with vermilion ; others 
were billing, or rubbing their silvery necks together, or shaking 
their heads. Calling, their lemon-yellow bills open to disclose 
the blood-red membrane of the mouth, a delightful contrast. 

On two mornings there was a constant stream of kittiwakes 
flying to a rocky basin high up the cliff behind the cottage 
where the Horse Well streamlet comes tumbling down. They 
were collecting and carrying away large bunches of wet, 
muddy moss from the stream-bed for their nests. They gather 
material in this manner for a week or so, and it is supposed 
to be a sign of fine weather. 

VoL. CXLVI. - 15 
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In the evening Girvan rowed us round the Island in his 
boat, so that day we twice made a circuit of Ailsa, once on land 
and again by water. It was one of those memorable eventides 
when Nature, animate and inanimate, is lapped in a broad 
tranquillity. Noonday heat was waning ; Ailsa was embraced 
in a haze of blue, melting into pale grey, dimpled with darker 
shadows. Even the sea seemed stilled in dreamless sleep : it 
lay vitreous in smooth folds, like a robe of silky satin—ultra- 
marine and purple and malachite. Only along the cliffs’ foot 
waves broke lazily in a wavering line of silver foam. Over the 
hills of Arran, vague in the distance, floated streamers of mist, 
snowy above and palelike lawn below. 

It is from the water that you see Ailsa at its best. The 
granite cliffs shoot up above you, rising abruptly six or seven 
hundred feet from the shore ; they form perpendicular stacks, 
like flattened pipes of a gargantuan organ, and these pillars 
are tinged with delicate shades of grey, red and yellow ; some- 
times they are divided by “ faults ” of some gritty stone of a 
darker shade. Many columns have broken off or weathered at 
the top, and on these or on ledges, wherever there was a foot 
or two of flat space, gannets were nesting in congested com- 
munities ; the air, too, was full of them, gliding, careening, 
circling on tapering wings. Lower down were kittiwakes, 
guillemots and razorbills, whose cries mingled with the 
gannets’ “‘ kra-a-a ” in a pleasing if unmusical confusion. On 
rocks and boulders by the shore, cormorants and crested shags 
in glossy green posed in statuesque, heraldic attitudes. 
Ravens croaked raucously from a cliff cornice; a peregrine 
was harrying them and their young, who, though fledged, 
flew but clumsily. 

At the base of one of the cliffs we found the corpse of a 
gannet, lying tumbled and dishevelled on the rocks; it had 
not been long enough dead to be offensive. ‘There were 
numbers of their skeletons amid the boulders ; it was evident 
that many perish. I was told that they fight each other to 
the death in the mating season, and that others are in a high 
wind dashed against the cliffs and killed; certainly their 
landing often appears very clumsy. I did not see any such 
lethal combat or calamity during my visit, but the weather 
was calm. Possibly young birds fall out of the nests or come 
to grief in their first flight. The dead bird was an adult, and 
the skulls of others which I examined seemed fully developed ; 
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I did not, however, make an exhaustive investigation of every 
skeleton. 

We measured the wing-stretch of the corpse and found it to 
be six feet one inch from tip to tip. When gannets are sailing 
the ends of the wings look black against the white of the rest 
of the plumage, but seen at close quarters the primaries are 
brownish black. The twelve white tail feathers are pointed, 
and the outer ones shorter than the rest : this makes the tail 
look wedge-shaped, like the raven’s, when extended, as it is 
when the birds land on the cliffs, but narrow when they are 
flying into the wind. The tip of the upper mandible of the 
long conical beak is slightly curved downwards. The black 
feet are webbed, all four toes being joined together: like 
those of the cormorant, their texture suggests American cloth ; 
the line of the toes is freaked with a very beautiful greenish- 
blue, a shade which reminds me of the depths of the Cornish 
sea. Girvan said that the nesting birds roost on the rocks, but 
the others on the sea. Some gannets remain on Ailsa till mid- 
November ; they may return as early as mid-January, but 
most do not arrive until February. 

Another day Crosthwaite and I climbed to the summit of 
the Island. The ascent is steep and devious; above the 
ruined keep the paths are trodden only by the semi-wild 
sheep and goats which lead what seems a precarious existence 
on the island. The sheep are curious in appearance ; their 
wool is a dirty brown, thin and scraggy at the sides: the 
rams have large curling horns, but in this respect they are 
surpassed by the goats, whose horns are long and curved. It 
is an uncanny experience to meet one of these uncouth 
creatures unexpectedly: they stand on an outcrop of rock 
and stare at you with obscene, yellow eyes. You wonder 
whether the Devil still haunts Ailsa, incarnated in one of these 
forbidding beasts. But to-day his disguises are more subtle 
and more alluring. 

From the summit there were again wide and wonderful 
views over the surrounding ocean from Ayrshire to the Mull 
of Cantyre and Arran. And round the cairn which marks 
the top a red admiral fluttered, while swallows and martins 
skimmed past on their northward journey. The sky was 
threatening, and a scorching, suffocating heat presaged 
thunder ; soon we heard its distant rumble, and could see 
two storm clouds converging on the mountain ; their shapes 
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cast shadows of indigo on the sea’s surface, though beyond 
them a silver seascape merged into Ayrshire hills. We 
decided to descend, but too late. Before we were half-way 
down the storm was upon us—a rather unpleasant situation 
on so exposed a place. Rain poured down in a deluge, and we 
arrived at Girvan’s cottage drenched to the skin. 

Ailsa Craig recalled memories of Lundy Island, for in many 
ways the two are similar. Both are lonely rocks plumped 
down (or, more accurately, thrust up) in the midst of a sea 
which is partly landlocked, Lundy at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel and Ailsa at the end of the Firth of Clyde. 
In structure, too, they are alike, though Lundy is longer and 
flatter than Ailsa’s cone; Ailsa is entirely composed of a kind 
of granite called Ailsite ; Lundy, except for one small corner, 
is granite throughout. Both have ruined castle keeps, and 
also lighthouses, though Lundy has two in use to Ailsa’s one. 
There are the same stark cliffs falling sheer to translucent 
depths of ocean ; many birds of the same species haunt their 
precipices, but Lundy, alas, no longer forms a nesting haven 
for gannets. And on both of these rocky islets you are 
conscious of remoteness: you stand aloof, while the ships 
pass by ; you are in the world and not of it. Such a situation 
is satisfying to the quiet mind : contemplation begets a peace 
which remains even amid the turmoil of modern life with its 
hurry and rush and insane pursuit of unessentials. 


E. W. Henpy. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


European “ Equitiprium.” 


BARTHOU, the Foreign Minister of France, 

M arrived in London on July 8th to inform Sir John 
*Simon of the progress that had been made towards 

the conclusion of what had popularly become known as a 
““ Locarno” treaty for the East of Europe. What was con- 
templated was a pact of non-aggression and mutual guarantee. 
It was being discussed in every European capital. On July 
2nd, Dr. Benes gave one of his periodic excellent addresses to 
the Czechoslovak Chamber of Deputies and Senate. He called 
it, in its subsequent published form, “‘ A New Phase of the 
Struggle for European Equilibrium.” Much of it was con- 
cerned with this matter of the Eastern European Pact. For 
several months the French and Russian Governments had 
been discussing it. M. Barthou visited Warsaw (April 22nd- 
24th), and Prague (April 26th-27th), received Herr von 
Ribbentrop, the German Special Commissioner for Disarma- 
ment, in Paris (June 16th), and then visited Bucharest (June 
zoth-24th), Belgrade (June 24th-26th), and London (July 8th- 
roth). On June 13th Mr. Litvinov arrived in Berlin and had 
an interview with Baron von Neurath. On June 14th Herr 
Hitler flew by aeroplane to see Signor Mussolini in Venice. On 
the same day Dr. Goebbels left Berlin to see Marshal Pilsudski 
in Warsaw. General Weygand, Chief of the French General 
Staff, on June 2oth arrived in London (though his visit was 
described as private, not official). A few days later Lord 
Hailsham visited the battlefields in France. And what was it 
all about ? For the most part, and with the possible exception 
of General Weygand and Lord Hailsham, those men were 
discussing a new pact, whose exclusive purpose would be to 
save the European governments from making war upon each 
other. They contemplated the dual procedure of assuring 
each other that they would not make war upon each other, 
and at the same time of assuring each other that if in the 
alternative one of them did make war upon another, the rest 
would band themselves together and make war upon the 
aggressor. In the minds of the French and the Russians, the 
hypothetical but unspecified aggressor was clearly Germany. 
Germany’s signature to the pact would therefore be essential 
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to the plan. Now the Covenant of the League of Nations con- 
tained essentially the same sort of provision as the new pact 
thus canvassed. Germany had given notice only on October 
19th last of her decision to secede from the League of Nations. 
The “ new phase” of pact-hunting in fact directly resulted 
from Germany’s secession from Geneva. 

The two leaders in the hunt were Moscow and Paris. For 
three months Moscow was saying in effect to Paris : “ We will 
not take part in any alliance directed against third parties. If 
we sign a pact it must be open for signature to Germany and 
to any other third party.” Paris during those three months 
was saying in effect to Moscow: ‘‘ We for our part will not 
sign any pact that is not formulated within the framework of 
the League of Nations.” The upshot was that those two 
capitals decided to accept each other’s conditions and to 
begin exploring the possibility of formulating a pact which 
(1) should be open to Germany, and (2) should conform in all 
respects with the Covenant of the League of Nations. Mr. 
Litvinov had sounded German official opinion about it and 
was understood to have received an emphatic ‘‘ No” to the 
proposal that she should participate in it, because it was a 
continuing principle of German diplomatic policy not again 
to recognise any sense or validity in the League of Nations. 
There had been no indication of any softening of that principle 
up to the time when these lines were written (July 15th). 
There was an apparent tendency in German circles even to 
regard the proposal as a trap ; for she was in effect invited to 
choose between the alternatives of returning to the League of 
Nations or of being encircled by hostile states bound by 
juridical bonds to act against her. If the pact were negotiated 
and left open for signature to Germany, and if Germany still 
refused to sign it, it was inevitable that it would not be a 
“Locarno” pact at all, but an encircling anti-German 
alliance. It would be made so by reason of Germany’s own 
refusal to sign, yet in the letter it would fulfil the Russian 
condition that it be “ open” to general signature. 

One’s head reels in the contemplation of the unending suc- 
cession of formule about European security. They are all of 
them in essence the same, from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations onwards: all of them so far equally ineffective because 
still one more pact where there are so many, makes no 
more impression upon the traditional mentality of European 
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diplomacy than those which went before it. The League of 
Nations itself, the supreme embodiment of Europe’s attempt 
to safeguard the peace by mutual juridical guarantee, had lost 
its power because the motives that framed and managed it 
were themselves compromised. The Covenant was not merely 
a pact of non-aggression and mutual guarantee, it was also a 
means of maintaining the supremacy of the victors over the 
conquered. Its provisions were an integral part of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which prescribed the disarmament of the con- 
quered, but not of the conquerors. The old fear which is the 
curse of Europe and the enemy of security was thus allowed 
to stultify the very purpose of the League of Nations at the 
outset. The League, two and a half years ago, even launched 
a disarmament conference on that unequal basis, with the 
almost inevitable result that within two years Germany had 
withdrawn from Geneva, and Italy was standing coldly and 
critically on the brink, ready to withdraw on a moment’s 
provocation. The post-war attempt to secure peace by general 
mutual guarantee had failed, and was so clearly recognised as 
a failure that individual states had been hurriedly negotiating 
bilateral understandings, with the exclusive object of promising 
peace to each other. The ten-year “ pact of understanding,” 
signed by Germany and Poland on January 26th last, was in 
itself a proof of the failure of the League of Nations ; and it 
was merely one of many. 

And now there was to be another pact, this time specifically 
arising out of the conditions created by Germany’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations last October. Not only had Ger- 
many withdrawn from Geneva. She was ruled by a body of 
men who symbolised Germany’s disillusion, and her loss of 
faith in the League of Nations; who openly advocated a 
German military resurgence ; and who were distrusted and 
feared by Germany’s neighbours. Among those neighbours 
was Russia. Russia suddenly emerged as a new and material 
factor in European diplomacy. She was not a member of the 
League of Nations (a fact which had constituted another of 
Geneva’s flaws) ; for more than a decade she had been some- 
thing like an outlaw, shunned by all those States whose govern- 
ments had not yet wholly lost their respect for individual 
property and the sanctity of individual contract ; whose 
governments in short had not yet gone the full circle of 
reversing the original theory of government by confiscating 
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instead of safeguarding the individual’s property. Russia, the 
outlaw, the country which in our time is distinguished as the 
leader of a modern political philosophy which is based upon 
the complete suppression of the individual—of individual 
liberty, individual property, individual initiative—and instead 
“ plans ” human beings as the average general drills his army, 
and with as little sense: that country now came to be 
courted in the Foreign Offices of Europe. France, who had 
been the bitterest opponent of bolshevist Russia on high 
principles of moral right, now saw in bolshevist Russia an ally 
against Germany. M. Barthou fraternised with and cultivated 
Mr. Litvinov. 

The open process started in Geneva in the days following 
the meeting of the Disarmament Conference on May 28th. 
Mr. Litvinov then suggested that the Disarmament Con- 
ference having clearly failed, an alternative method of secur- 
ing peace be sought by means of what he called guarantees of 
peace between individual States. That suggestion was there- 
upon discussed through the diplomatic channel. Its first fruits 
were in effect announced to the world by Mr. Maisky, Ambas- 
sador of the U.S.S.R. in Great Britain, who on June 25th last 
made a speech at Birmingham. He was addressing a National 
Peace Conference. The diplomatic background makes it 
advisable that that speech be studied. It was inadequately, 
even scantily, reported in the English newspapers, for the 
habitual reason that the speeches of Russian politicians or 
diplomatists are best ignored: a reason which, other things 
being equal, is approved by all people who retain enough 
spirit in a politician-ridden world to stand up for personal 
freedom. But other things were not equal. Mr. Maisky made 
an interesting, even important pronouncement about Russia’s 
attitude to the League of Nations, to security and to the pro- 
posed Eastern European “ Locarno.” About the League of 
Nations, he said: ‘“ Recently some European Governments 
have been inviting the U.S.S.R. to join the League of Nations. 
I cannot say as yet what decision will be ultimately taken, but 
one thing at any rate is certain. The Soviet Government will 
make its decision as to entry or non-entry into the League of 
Nations solely and exclusively according to the measure in 
which the League of Nations, in present conditions, can play 
the part of a real factor in reinforcing peace.” On the subject 
of security, he summarised Mr. Litvinov’s proposals made at 
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Geneva, thus: “(1) To transform the Disarmament Con- 
ference into a permanent and regularly assembling Conference 
of Peace. (2) To reinforce the guarantee of security by con- 
cluding general and regional pacts of non-aggression and 
mutual assistance against the aggressor.” 

He explained at length what those two proposals might 
involve in practice. He started from the premise that the 
Disarmament Conference had failed. “The Disarmament 
Conference has obviously entered a blind alley. In the con- 
ditions of greatly increased distrust and suspicion affecting 
the relations between individual countries, caused by certain 
events in Asia and in Europe, there is no chance, at the 
present time, of bringing about any noticeable reduction of 
armaments.” The duties of the alternative Permanent Con- 
ference of Peace he enumerated thus: “ (a) To continue its 
efforts to reach an agreement on a Convention for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments. (b) To work out agreements 
and adopt decisions and measures which create new guarantees 
for security. (c) To adopt each and every preventive measure 
capable of averting military conflicts. (d) To supervise the 
execution of the Convention and the decisions of the Confer- 
ence. (¢) To consult in the event of breaches of international 
treaties for the maintenance of peace.” He then elaborated 
Mr. Litvinov’s theory about regional pacts. ‘‘ Many,” he 
said, “‘ have tried to represent this proposal as a return to the 
pre-war system of alliances, and as an attempt to ‘ encircle’ 
Germany. Nothing could be more ill-founded than such 
accusations. The U.S.S.R. does not strive for military 
alliances, and cherishes no designs to ‘ encircle’ any power 
whatsoever. The U.S.S.R. only wants peace and the pre- 
vention of war. What, then, are her concrete proposals ? Mr. 
Litvinov has in mind two kinds of pact, regional and general 
(which in turn may comprise European or World pacts). 
Regional pacts are open for the adherence of every State in 
the region covered by the pact. General European or World 
pacts are open for the adherence of every State in Europe, or 
every State in the world.” Those principles, as applied to the 
proposed Eastern European “ Locarno,” would work out, Mr. 
Maisky said, in this way: “The Regional pact which has 
been proposed most recently may be called an ‘ Eastern 
Locarno’ by analogy with its Western prototype. This 
Eastern Locarno should embrace the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
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Germany, and a number of other States in Eastern Europe. 
All those who participate in the Pact assume the obligation 
of non-aggression, and also of mutual assistance, including 
military sanctions, in the event of aggression by any of those 
participating in the Pact. What objective does such a Pact 
pursue? Only the objective of preserving peace. Against 
whom is it directed? Only against the danger of war. To 
talk about this Pact striving to ‘ encircle ’ Germany is ridicu- 
lous, when Germany herself is invited to participate in it.” 

In the Foreign Offices of London, Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
Prague Mr. Maisky’s pronouncement was recognised as an 
interesting event because it acknowledged the fact that 
Russia had entered the field of European diplomacy as a 
sympathiser with French objects. It therefore set up the first 
real landmark in the diplomacy that has been unfolding, 
largely underground, since January. 

In January the big uncertainty was the direction that 
would be taken by the main diplomatic forces, as a result of 
Germany’s defection from Geneva and the consequent failure 
of the Disarmament Conference. The tripartite declaration 
of February 18th, 1934, in which the Governments of France, 
Great Britain and Italy affirmed their interest in the con- 
tinued independence of Austria, put an end to Germany’s 
immediate hope of beginning a Drang nach Osten by means of 
an Anschluss with Austria. Two days before that declaration 
was made the Little Entente countries signed their new Pact 
of Organisation, whereby a more definite form was given to 
the common determination of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia to oppose three separate threats to their tradi- 
tional policy, namely (1) a Habsburg restoration, (2) an 
Austro-German Anschluss in any form, and (3) revision in any 
degree of the territorial provisions of the peace of treaties. 

The general restlessness of the times provoked a somewhat 
similar movement towards solidarity among the Balkan 
States. That movement, which started in the autumn of 
1933, took the fashionable form of a hunt for a new pact. It 
was called a Balkan Pact. The foundations were laid in the 
winter when Mr. Titulescu visited Sofia, Ankara and Athens, 
when King Alexander toured the Balkans and King Boris 
went to Belgrade and Bucharest. The upshot was a Balkan 
Entente drafted in January and signed on February gth, one 
of the main objects of which was to warn off the Great Powers 
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from interference in Balkan affairs. The sinister expression 
balkanisation ” had derived its meaning, not from Balkan 
disunity, but from the rival greed of the Great Powers in 
exploiting it. The mere fact that a Balkan Entente had now 
been constituted was something new in European diplomacy. 
Even Bulgaria’s aloofness, due to the consideration that one 
of the objects of the Entente was the maintenance of the 
status quo, which it was Bulgaria’s object not to maintain, 
though it weakened the Entente, only slightly lessened its 
historic importance. There was this in common between the 
Balkan Entente and the reaffirmed Little Entente, that they 
were provoked into existence by the disharmony of the Great 
Powers and the failure of the Disarmament Conference. 
There was still another regional pact directly produced by 
those two factors, namely the agreement signed in Rome on 
March 17th by Signor Mussolini, Herr Dollfuss and General 
Gombés: for one of the essential objects of that agreement 
was to safeguard Austria from German designs, in short to 
prevent the Anschluss. It is true that Signor Mussolini, being 
the representative of a European Great Power, and therefore 
ineradicably disposed towards fishing in the disturbed waters 
of the small Powers, had an object all his own, none other 
than the imposition of a political and economic lien on those 
Danubian States. The lever to his hand was his offer of 
sympathy with Austria’s desire for independence, and with 
Hungary’s desire for a revision of treaties. In each case, how- 
ever, the original motive of regional consolidation was the 
result of the disturbances emanating from Berlin. To that 
extent the process was simple and straightforward. Yet no 
process in high diplomacy can remain simple or straight- 
forward for long. Signor Mussolini’s ulterior motive caused a 
certain embarrassment to the Little Entente despite its new 
Pact of Organisation. It was impossible for the Jugoslav 
politicians to look on unmoved at an infiltration of Italian 
influence along the Danube. A glance at the map will explain 
this particular manifestation of Signor Mussolini’s effect. He 
drove Jugoslav opinion into the German camp. He even 
created the grotesque possibility that Czechoslovak opinion 
might be driven into the German camp for the like reason. 
Next there emerged the new orientation of Russian policy, 
which in the first instance was strikingly expressed in the 


speeches delivered by Mr. Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
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Kalinin in December and January last. The origins of the 
change were to be found in the combination of disturbances 
in Europe and the Far East, in both of which spheres Russia 
was an interested party. On the one part the war between 
Japan and China, the declaration of an independent Man- 
chukuo, the secession of Japan from the League of Nations 
and its incidental blow to the Disarmament Conference con- 
stituted what was regarded in Moscow as a menace to 
Russia’s interests in the Far East. On the other part Ger- 
many’s defiance of Geneva, her ill-concealed determination 
to rearm, and her pact with Poland, suggested that Russian 
diplomacy was in need also of European friends. The Quai 
d@’Orsay saw and took its opportunity. It had been foreseen 
even by M. Tardieu and M. Laval. M. Herriot had worked 
hard at it. M. Barthou has been given the opportunity to 
grasp it. The main common motive of France and Russia is 
to ensure that whatever may happen in the Far East there 
shall be no danger to the peace in Europe. The plan, as con- 
ceived by M. Barthou, is that there shall be for the east of 
Europe a treaty based on the model of the Locarno Treaty, 
so that all the Powers interested in the danger of war on 
Germany’s frontiers, east or west, shall be pledged to 
prevent it. The signatories of the Eastern ‘‘ Locarno ” would 
be Russia, Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
States, who would pledge themselves to take concerted mili- 
tary action against any aggressor who violated any one of 
them. The part that would be taken by France was thus 
explained by Sir John Simon in a statement he made to the 
House of Commons on July 13th, after M. Barthou’s visit : 
“In addition to that there is a further feature, which I am 
right in saying that M. Barthou described as a condition, 
which would in a certain way connect Russia with the existing 
Locarno Treaty, in a form which may have to be considered 
by the statesmen of Europe if this matter is pursued: and it 
would take the form of a guarantee on the part of Russia to 
France on the one hand, and to Germany on the other, in the 
event of conditions arising which would bring the provisions 
of the Locarno Treaty into operation. Also, reciprocally, 
there would be, as I understand, an assurance offered by 
France in respect of the boundaries of Russia and also the 
boundaries of Germany on Germany’s eastern side.” B 

such a guarantee the French Government would in effect be 
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safeguarding Russia against German attack. In return for that 
service Russia would be expected by France to join the 
League of Nations, and thus to add her power to the general 
sanctions of the League of Nations Covenant. 

But the French scheme was even more ambitious. M. 
Barthou further propagated the possibility of a Mediterranean 
Pact of the like kind. Still a third part of the scheme would 
be a general pact to be signed by all the parties to existing 
pacts of mutual assistance, with the object of correlating 
the separate juridical obligations with the general juridical 
obligations of the League Covenant. The latter instrument 
would need the participation of both the British and the 
German Governments, for they were signatories of the 1925 
Locarno Pact. In form it would be an innocuous enterprise on 
the part of the British Government to reaffirm her existing 
signature to the Covenant of the League of Nations and to the 
Locarno Pact. Yet in practice it might excite the argument 
among that large section of British opinion which opposes any 
further British commitment in Europe, that the suggested 
new pact in some subtle, indirect way would constitute a bond 
between all the pact-signatories, including those of the 
Eastern European “‘ Locarno” Pact. In the case of Germany 
it would raise for immediate decision the question of returning 
to the League of Nations. The full scheme, as it was under- 
stood to have been unfolded by M. Barthou, though it had 
not been officially disclosed, was threefold: (1) a pact for 
north-eastern Europe, to be signed by the parties that have 
been enumerated above; (2) a south-eastern European, or 
Mediterranean, Pact, to be signed by Italy, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey; and (3) a general pact co- 
ordinating every existing pact with the League of Nations 
pact. By that means, it was hoped by those who actively 
worked for the scheme, the embarrassment caused to the 
Little Entente by Signor Mussolini’s Danubian bloc would be 
neatly allayed. Dr. Bene’, one of the shrewdest and most 
realistic critics of European diplomatic activity, gave his 
blessing to the scheme on grounds which he thus described in 
the speech above alluded to: “The principle of the Eastern 
Pact is not and ought not to be the establishment of separate 
and rival blocs, any more than it was the purpose of the 
Locarno treaty to loosen rivalries between opposing camps. 
The Locarno purpose, by contrast, was to establish an 
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equilibrium in Western Europe. Similarly, there is no inten- 
tion now of forming a bloc either against Russia or against 
Germany. The object is to place all the States on an equal 
footing, and in short to establish an equilibrium throughout 
Europe. There is, therefore, no question of forming military 
alliances, one against another. Instead the object is to ensure, 
in conformity with the spirit of the League of Nations, and in 
the same measure, in the same conditions and in all sincerity, 
a relationship of equality, justice and security for all. It 
implies the establishment of an equilibrium among the Great 
Powers and of a system of regional understandings among the 
Small Powers. The general object is to liquidate the existing 
situation, which is utterly abnormal, between two great 
European Powers: Germany and Russia. That constitutes 
the real step forward.” 

In the speech of July 13th above referred to, Sir John 
Simon stated that (1) he was convinced that the proposal was 
not that of a selective alliance, but of a genuine scheme of 
mutual assistance ; (2) that Great Britain would not herself 
enter into any new commitment; (3) that it would be 
essential for Russia to join the League of Nations ; (4) that 
true equality for Germany being assured in this matter, it 
might be expected to lead to the resumption of the Disarma- 
ment Conference ; and (5) that for those reasons the proposal 
seemed to him good. 


THE GERMAN DisoRDER. 


In its international consequence the disorder that broke 
out in Germany on June 3oth was one of the clear lucky things 
that had happened since Germany left Geneva in October last. 
It spoke eloquently of the fear that Germany had again in- 
spired in all her neighbours, that the spectacle of a Germany 
apparently divided against herself created an immediate sense 
of relief in every European capital. One diplomatist in an 
exuberant moment exclaimed that it had put off “ the war ” 
for several years. As there is no smoke without fire, so it was 
not easy for the friends of Herr Hitler’s government to argue 
that General Goring had merely purged and thus strengthened 
the Nazi party. What he did appear to have accomplished 
was the suppression before it could start of a threatened revolt 
on the part of several discontented elements in Germany : 
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item, the Sturm Abteilung (“ Storm Detachments,” known for 
short as §.A.) which is recruited largely from the professional 
middle classes who are disappointed by the economic condi- 
tions produced, or at least not mended, by Herr Hitler’s 
exercise of power ; the Social Democrats, who on principle 
are permanently on the gui vive for the chance of overthrow- 
ing such a government; and the indeterminate mass of 
educated Germans who are not disposed to be dragooned by 
a band of politicians in their intellectual and spiritual life. 
There were those who deduced from the events of June 30th 
that the discontent in Germany had gone deep. Others main- 
tained that the plot was as much a “ plant ” as the Reichstag 
fire of February 27th, 1933, and was made a pretext for the 
ridding of the Nazi party of its doubtful elements, and the 
cowing of its critics. 

It seems simpler to believe, and there seems to be more 
evidence for it, that the discontented elements were in fact 
contemplating some sort of revolt; that they misread the 
speech made by Herr von Papen, the Vice-Chancellor, on 
June 17th as an indication that the time had arrived to 
strike ; and that Herr Hitler and General Goring “ got their 
fist in fust.”” Herr von Papen’s speech was delivered at Mar- 
burg University. His apparent purpose was to express the 
views of the Right section of the Nazi party and to give 
warning that Herr Hitler should recognise the dangers that 
beset him. He said that “the nation knows that heavy 
sacrifice is demanded if it is going to follow Hitler in un- 
shakable faithfulness, but every word of criticism uttered 
must not be construed as malevolence, and perplexed patriots 
should not be stamped as enemies of the State. . . . Freedom 
and equality before the law are not liberal conceptions, but 
German and Christian ones. The fundamental basis of the 
State at all times is justice, and education to duty in the 
service of the State is necessary, but should have its limits.” 
One had indeed heard for several months that discontent was 
rife. The young officials of the Nazi party, often mere boys 
in their twenties, who drove about in ostentatiously luxurious 
cars and who swaggered in the like spirit into restaurants 
and theatres, revolted the senior people who had expected 
the Hitler revolution to lead to something more sober and 
who themselves were suffering badly from the appalling 
economic and financial conditions. The younger intelligentsia, 
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such as the Foreign Office officials who at the beginning of 
1933 had joined the Nazi party in sheer despair, believing that 
the parliamentary and constitutional machinery at home and 
the correct Stresemann-Briining policy abroad had been 
proved to be of no avail to Germany, now began to see that 
as an alternative the Hitler Government was even worse. 
Economic and financial conditions at home had gone from 
bad to worse, and abroad Germany had lost all her friends. 
The combined threat which Herr Hitler and General Goring 
decided to forestall on June 30th came from both the Right 
and the Left. General von Schleicher, who was shot dead on 
that day, himself belonged neither to the Nazi party nor to 
the Brown Shirts. But he was independently cultivating a 
body of Social Democratic opinion, and the discontents had 
marked him out as the successor to Herr Hitler if their revolt 
should succeed. The Storm Troopers, who have been the 
chief sufferers from Herr Hitler’s dead hand upon German 
trade, number about 1,000,000. By contrast the S.S. (Schutz 
Staffel, or “‘ Defence Force”), the black-shirted organisation 
of about 300,000 strong, are composed of the richer classes. 
They were not among the discontents. If Herr Hitler has 
succeeded in stamping out the disaffected sections of the Nazi 
party as well as the other discontents—an unlikely achieve- 
ment—he will now lead a Party of the extreme Right, sup- 
ported by the big industrialists. Herr von Papen, who 
belongs to the extreme Right, and who had inadvertently led 
the malcontents to believe that the present moment gave 
them their opportunity to strike, clearly had for his object 
the reformation of the Nazi party before it was too late. He 
was at the opposite extreme from the mass of the malcontents. 
There is, however, reason to believe that the malcontents 
themselves had decided not to attempt the overthrow of the 
Nazi party itself, but to aim at bringing its control within 
their own hands; and that General von Schleicher had 
promised to be the Fihrer of an alternative Left-wing party. 
GrorGE GLascow. 


July 15th, 1934. 
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eae CONiING OF eTitEe NAZIS. 


Though many excellent books have been written on the 
Nazi revolution, Herr Heiden’s work* is the first detailed and 
authoritative account of the movement from its origin to its 
triumph. The author, a German Liberal now compelled to 
live in exile, shares the detestation of the civilised world for 
the savagery and intolerance of the party which holds the 
Fatherland in its grip. But the attack is developed by means 
of narration rather than invective, and the rise of Hitler is 
rightly explained in terms of the terrible situation created by 
the loss of the war. A movement, he declares, depends for its 
success upon its causes rather than its aims. German demo- 
cracy was inaugurated at the worst possible moment, and it 
became identified with political humiliation and acute econ- 
omic distress. Hitler, as the saying goes, was born at Ver- 
sailles. The invasion of the Ruhr brought wind to his sails, 
and the economic blizzard which burst over Europe in 1930 
brought his vessel under full sail into port. 

Hitler is at once the child of discontent and the symbol of 
hope. As the author reminds us, the party had no defined 
programme. “ Every kind of political theory, from the most 
reactionary monarchism to pure anarchy, from unrestricted 
individualism to the most rigid socialism, finds a place within 

* A History of National Socialism. By Konrad Heiden. Methuen. 1934. 
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the party. Each Nazi is left under the illusion that the party’s 
only aim is to realise its own pet theory. Hitler makes a single 
categorical demand of his followers in return for this liberty : 
unconditional submission to his personal leadership.” The 
movement, in fact, stands for a doctrine rather than a pro- 
gramme, the creation of a society in which the masses have 
only to concern themselves with the cares of daily life while 
the task of government is left to an élite of inspired leaders. 
Such a degrading conception of citizenship could only take 
shape in a shell-shocked people. When Germany and Europe 
recover their sanity, the system and its champions will 
disappear. 

The story opens on March 7th, 1918, when Drexler, a lock- 
smith, set up a “ Committee of Independent Workmen ” in 
Munich to advocate peace on honourable terms. From this 
little group of forty men in a Brerhaus sprang the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party. Under Drexler it would 
have remained a debating society, but when Hitler entered 
the party after the war the founder was brushed aside. The 
names of Feder and Réhm, Frick and Rosenberg come into 
the story ; the Twenty-five points were drawn up in 1920 ; 
and in 1923 the Munich Putsch of Hitler and Ludendorff called 
the attention of the world to the movement of protest and 
revolt. The third chapter, entitled “The Leader: A Portrait,” 
introduces us to a neurotic, unstable man, the greatest mob- 
orator and mob-leader in the world. “ Hitler is not a strong 
man. He has powers, but the decisive test of power—self- 
mastery—is not found in him. He has not achieved greatness 
so much as had greatness thrust upon him.” 

If the earlier chapters of this impressive volume are the 
most valuable, since they throw light into many dark corners, 
the later are the most dramatic, as the Leader climbs to 
supreme power. Herr Heiden deals faithfully with the 
degenerates and adventurers who surround him, though he 
realises that the movement also possesses excellent and 
honest officials. “ The presence of men of dubious character 
in the leadership of the Nazi party has been among the 
greatest of its misfortunes. It may some day cause it to dis- 
solve of itself. Hitler’s indifference to the moral character of 
his subordinates can perhaps be explained by the superiority 
of a personally irreproachable character devoted solely to the 
cause itself.” But though the Leader is perhaps the best of a 
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bad lot, his policy of ruthlessness differs in no way from that 
of the rest ; and in regard to the Jews he is simply insane. 
“Hitler has often enough declared openly that human life 
has no value in his eyes.” His whole philosophy, indeed, like 
that of other Dictators, rests on violence. 

What is the future of the Nazi Dictatorship ? That it will 
last many years after the blood-bath of June 30th is highly 
improbable. Our author has no sort of doubt that we are 
witnessing an experiment based on wrong foundations and, 
therefore, bound to fail. 

Fascism has in the long run only the choice between poverty 
and war. Both will prove its destruction. It is to be hoped that 
this will come through the former. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to be prepared for the latter. Everyone who loves liberty contri- 
butes to making the end of Fascism the beginning of a new Europe. 
In the day of its birth this new Europe must already be alive in 
the hearts and minds of the peoples. 


This striking book, which should be widely read, will hasten 
the coming of the dawn. GrPaG: 


* * * * * 


LORD CURZON 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919-1925. 
A Study in Post-War Diplomacy,* is the book one has wanted 
Mr. Nicolson to write ever since Lord Curzon died nine years 
ago. No man was better qualified to write it. Few men, if 
they had been qualified, could have done it so well. It is not 
only that Mr. Nicolson was himself closely associated with 
Lord Curzon in that last phase of his career, and knew the 
events at first hand, himself in some degree a contributor to 
them. In addition, he is a shrewd and imaginative student of 
diplomacy, who can chronicle those events in their fair 
perspective, and can give them a balanced and a true value. 
And he is a delightful writer, who pleases by the very quality 
of his thought and diction as well as by his matter. In this 
book he gives us a living image of the man Curzon, statuesque, 
brave, scholarly, brilliant, subtle in some moods, simple and 
pathetic in others, a tragedy and a monument of something 
good and attractive in human nature, It is a brilliant sketch 


* Constable. 
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of a difficult but lovable character. It recalls every phase, 
every aspect of the man to those who knew him. It explains 
much that puzzled those who did not know him well. 

Moreover, the book throws incidental light on other leading 
characters in the politics of our time, especially upon Mr. 
Lloyd George, than whom few men in living memory excite 
a greater variety of emotions among their fellows. Mr. 
Nicolson is so fair in what he writes about Mr. Lloyd George 
that even those who are habitually most irritated or angered 
by Georgian activity, will pause and for the first time will 
recognise qualities they had blindly submerged before. He is 
equally fair about them all: Bonar Law, Baldwin, Churchill, 
Veniselos, Ismet Pasha ; yet he achieves the really remarkable 
feat of maintaining an atmosphere of human sympathy. One 
can recall other writers whose judgment of men and affairs 
is equally precise and equally bent upon the facts without 
palliation or bias ; but such writers mostly write in the spirit 
of a judge who sums up the evidence with a cold and fish-like 
unconcern. Not so Mr. Nicolson. The combination of sym- 
pathy and fair placing of men and events is one of Mr. 
Nicolson’s great gifts. 

As a history of the period, the book is both complete and 
embellished with local colouring, that can be supplied only by 
a man who himself was in the thick of it. There emerges the 
revelation of an amazing memory on Mr. Nicolson’s part ; 
or is it that he kept an amazing diary? That he did keep a 
full diary of the diplomatic facts is clear enough from internal 
evidence, even if the author had not in his prefatory note 
catalogued as one of his sources “my own memory, as 
fortified by diaries and papers.” The member of Lord 
Curzon’s staff at, for instance, the Lausanne Near Eastern 
Conference, from whose diary much quotation is made, is, of 
course, Mr. Nicolson himself. But Mr. Nicolson appears to 
remember the colour, material, position of every piece of 
furniture, picture or ash-tray in Lord Curzon’s rooms (“ No. 
53’) in the Beau Rivage Hotel at Lausanne, or in the Hotel 
du Chateau, where the Conference was held; remembers 
each tree on the waterfront, the kind of pavement, the 
thickness of the fogs on the lake, and when they descended. 
Mr. Nicolson’s eye for detail runs through the general 
narrative and explains much of its value. 

Nor has the author confined his material within the scope 
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of his own observation and experience. He has used both 
Lord Curzon’s private papers (placed at his disposal by Lady 
Curzon) and additional information supplied by Lord Curzon’s 
friends, and has extracted all the relevant matter from the 
parliamentary papers, blue books, and procés-verbaux. He has 
given every student of this crowded period of history much 
cause for gratitude. The story of Lord Curzon’s supreme 
disappointment, of his missing the Prime Ministership by an 
inch—one of the occasions when he “ wept like a child ”— 
throws a beam of light on one of Curzon’s best qualities. In 
one of his aspects he was vain, emotional, sensitive to any 
lack of appreciation of himself. Yet the letter of congratula- 
tion he wrote to Mr. Baldwin within twenty-four hours of 
what he regarded as the final failure of his ambition, showed 
how quickly his dignity and goodwill could exert their sway 
over his other feelings. He himself always expressed his 
ambition as a trilogy : “‘ Viceroy of India, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Prime Minister.” 

Among the papers left by Lord Curzon after his death was 
a half-sheet of No. 10 Downing Street note-paper on which he 
had scribbled, perhaps in an idle half-ironic moment, his own 
fanciful epitaph: ‘In diverse offices and in many lands as 
explorer, writer, administrator, and ruler of men, he sought 
to serve his country, and add honour to an ancient name.” 
Mr. Nicolson’s admirable study shows how just and compre- 
hensive an epitaph that would be. G.G 


* * * * * 


RELIGION «AN Db TRE TSM. 


Under the title Religion and Thetsm,* Professor Clement 
Webb has recently published his Forwood Lectures delivered 
at Liverpool University last year. In the four lectures of 
this work the author discussed “‘’The Notion of Religion 
and the Idea of God” and “ Religion Without Theism ” in 
its two forms—Naturalism and Humanism—giving in con- 
clusion a vindication of Theism. To these he has added in 
this volume a chapter on “ Psychological Accounts of the 
Reign of Belief in God,” in which he deals particularly with 
the views of Leuba, Freud, and Jung. 

The scope of the volume is shown in the subjects thus set 

* Religion and Theism. By Clement C. J. Webb. George Allen & Unwin. 
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out. Professor Webb concentrates his argument upon the 
“ possibility of separating the notion of religion from the idea 
of God,” a position which, while novel, has recently attained 
a certain prevalence, as was shown not long ago by Mr. 
Julian Huxley’s book “ Religion Without Revelation.” 
Those who affirm this possibility fall into two classes. The 
first of these consists of those who are so impressed by 
the insignificance of man over against the immensity of the 
universe, that if they seek to recognise the significance of 
religion they adopt pantheism on the basis of naturalism. 
Thus they ask the Psalmist’s question, “‘ What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him? or the son of a man that Thou 
visitest him?” while rejecting the countervailing considera- 
tions, which led the Psalmist triumphantly to affirm his 
theism. The second class is composed of those who, on the 
contrary, are so deeply conscious of the dignity of man, that 
they dismiss theism on the twofold ground that it is needless 
and that it impairs the spiritual autonomy of man. Hence 
they become humanists. In opposition to both these views 
Professor Webb insists that the characteristic features of 
religion, wherever it is found, are “‘ ulttmacy and intimacy,” 
and argues, with great force, that “ the ultimacy which must 
be ascribed to the object of religious reverence, the existence 
of which object is certified to us by the evocation of that 
sentiment in us, must involve the possession of a concrete 
fulness of being in no less degree than that in which persons 
possess it ” (pp. 139-140). Were account only to be taken of 
ultimacy, the conclusion might lead to deism, that is, to 
the acknowledgment of a first and sufficient cause, wholly 
external to man, and perhaps indifferent to him. This, while 
it might be a rational, would not be a truly religious inference. 
His insistence upon intimacy, which is rightly regarded as 
essential to religion, leads the author to argue with cogency 
that the consciousness of God in human experience goes 
before and is the basis of the idea of God, as eventually 
formulated by theology and philosophy. In other words the 
faith of God, as a spiritual sense and attitude, precedes 
and supplies the material of the doctrine of God, as a reasoned 
conclusion and explanation. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to do 
justice to the chapter on “ Psychological Accounts of the 
Origin of Belief in God,” which merits, as does the whole 
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volume, careful consideration. It must suffice to remark, in 
regard to Freud’s emphasis on the “father complex” as 
giving rise to eventual belief in the Heavenly Father, that the 
close relationship of these two should be readily conceded. 
In the presence, however, of the whole theistic argument, the 
more reasonable conclusion is not that human fatherhood is 
projected upon the universe, but that—following St. Paul’s 
great saying “ The Father from Whom every family con- 
stituted by fatherhood in heaven and earth is named,” that 
is constituted and conditioned—the Fatherhood of God is the 
transcendently immanent cause of the place which father- 
hood takes, not merely in the organisation of human society, 
but in filial affection. 

It is a pleasure to commend this volume, despite the 
limitations imposed by the necessary brevity of a short 
course of Lectures, to the attention of those who are interested 
in the recent phases of theological controversy, and especially 
in the psychological considerations involved in them. 


Sali 


it heelys (Ol Cae 5 ws I ed ol a 


The essence of history, Miss Oakeley argues, is the conscious 
experience of individual selves who can only partially convey 
it to others; and derived from this primal source are the 
categories of race, institution and nation, under which we 
view the historic process. The dependence of the historian on 
the mental spectacles of himself and his age, and notably on 
the selection of his material which is too often accepted by 
philosophers without further question, demonstrates the 
relativity of historic presentation. But the essential self, it 
is maintained, lies beyond that relativity of which it is the 
source, being the impenetrable and undemonstrable alpha 
and omega without which events have no meaning, and 
existing potentially in the “tragic procession of peoples ” 
revealed by Sir James Frazer and others, who have salvaged 
‘‘ scattered fragments of the immense wreckage of the past.” 
Desire to transcend the narrow limits of their experience 
inspires men and women to creative activity, in which they 
are conscious of freedom to realise value ; and their activity 

* History and the Self. By Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A., D.Lit. Williams & Norgate. 
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attains moral value in the proportion to which they recognise 
the real existence of other selves. Failure to recognise it is 
a partial explanation, the writer suggests, of that corrup- 
tion and distortion of creative activity which results in dis- 
value or evil, as in the case of Napoleon and others who 
become so blind to reality that they can only view human 
beings as the pawns or refractory tools of their purpose. In 
order to illuminate and establish her theses there is much 
sword play with the metaphysicians, revealing divergence 
from those neo-Hegelians to whom she is most indebted. 
Unlike Plato, Dr. Whitehead, and Professor Hartmann she 
holds that ideal values cannot exist apart from the individuals 
who reveal and interpret them; the fidelity of Horatio to 
Hamlet differs from that of Mary Seton to Mary Queen of 
Scots. “ The stronger the love the more unique in every 
instance.” Nor can she envisage with Professor McTaggart a 
timeless realisation of values by real selves because it reduces 
to illusion the experience “of which time is an essential 
nerve”; as examples, Sir Ronald Ross, Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
and Sir Wilfred Grenfell are quoted, who could not have ex- 
pressed their ideal values without the temporal vehicle. 

The tragedy of history is not only the failure of institutions 
to “‘ express in purity the spiritual principle of their founders,” 
but the fact that they often contradict those principles, as 
instanced notably by the Christian Church; although de- 
fenders of the latter could demonstrate relativity in the 
writer’s selection and omissions. She contends that the 
blind factors in destiny, chance and contingency which appear 
so indifferent to human values, as in Hardy’s Dynasts, are 
not the stumbling-block to purposive striving that we 
imagine. They often proceed from men’s minds themselves, 
like the supposed necessities of political economy, or the 
possible courses of action to which, we assume, our fore- 
fathers were limited. That other alternatives were open to 
them and will be again to their descendants, is the protest 
of a treatise which regards the essential self, the soul of man, 
as intrinsically superior to blind chance as it is immune from 
the nightmares of some modern psychologists. This inner 
self cannot be pinned down like a beetle for investigation ; for 
it is agreed with Lipps that we can never reduce the I to an 
object or the “not I.” “To the question ‘What am I?’ the 
only possible answer to all eternity will be ‘I am 1’.” 


sa 
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Psychologists analyse a secondary self “which has been formed 
beyond the true subject self, and which in such cases by long 
habit may all but completely bring about the submergence of 
the latter.” The unsolved problem of progress is to provide 
advantageous conditions for creative activity and thereby 
reduce to a minimum its suppression or distortion, i.e. to 
transform moral freedom into historic liberty. Sheltered 
communities . providing such conditions have been like 
“tranquil secluded pools ” which the raging torrent of history 
has swept from time to time into its current, submerging 
their ideals. The ground of the author’s lament and her hope 
might be epitomised in the words of St. Paul, who saw the 
whole creation groaning and travailing for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. 

In criticism of a noble and illuminating treatise which 
blends metaphysics with wide human interests and sym- 
pathies, I venture to suggest that an arrangement of subject- 
matter which befits a course of lectures to students is less 
suitable for a book which appeals by its range to a wider 
audience. The constant deferring to later chapters is hardly 
atoned for by the index. Aspects of a subject united in 
a single picture, such as the element of chance or contin- 
gency in history, and the extent to which certain deductions 
from history or psychology may be regarded as true, would 
arrest many readers unversed in the technique of philosophy. 
Historical subjects have a wide appeal to-day; and the 
author’s provision of means to ascertain their significance 
is a timely service. 

Her attitude to mysticism, which she describes “as the 
last retreat of freedom” and as stealing “the jewel of life 
from common humanity,” is puzzling. The consciousness of 
mystics, she implies, lies outside her province ; but her main 
contentions surely involve a form of mysticism as do the 
creative activities she quotes. DePsr: 


* * * * * 


ad ON Gy 3 dg EG) Pl Bat 


At a by-election in June 1933 Sir Arnold Wilson was 
elected to represent in Parliament the Hitchin Division of 


* Walks and Talks. The Diary of a Member of Parliament in 1933-4. By Sir Arnold 
Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.P, Oxford University Press. 
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Hertfordshire. It is a huge and diverse constituency, covering 
over two hundred square miles and embracing at least one 
hundred villages and five fair-sized towns. It is something 
of a tradition in this Division for the member to maintain 
personal contact with all the electors, whatever their political 
views, and Sir Arnold at once began to mix with the people 
and feel the pulse of their opinion in a way which leading 
articles and mass meetings fail to do. Such friendship and 
accessibility is really appreciated. The workman in the tap- 
room of the White Horse voiced the thoughts of thousands: 


It’s a pity that more of you gentlemen don’t do it—county and 
district councillors too. We only hear of them at election times 
and never see them again. I reckon there’s not much a Member of 
Parliament can do, but he will do it better if he knows his people. 
It’s a better way than talking on a platform. 


Upon this ground the House of Lords was supported. 
‘“‘ There are some as ought not to be lords,” said the landlady, 
“ but I reckon most of them knows more about the country 
than. any of us.” In an urban area, this last view would 
doubtless be challenged. 

This book is based upon a diary kept from August 1933 to 
January 1934, and in the main contains the opinions of 
numerous types upon innumerable topics. If it was ever 
doubted before, this volume makes plain the fact that the 
Englishman thinks deeply and independently over public 
affairs and will not suffer his views to be strangled by dicta- 
torship. Of course opinions varied, but not so much between 
classes as between town and country. Take the case of wages. 
The farm labourer’s wage is a minimum of 31s. a week, which 
more often than not is a maximum. The wages, for example, 
of a milk roundsman are fixed by a Trade Board and range 
from a minimum of 42s. in rural areas to 56s. in London. In 
the words of a small farmer, “the man who produced the 
milk, tended the cattle (and the horse) got less than the man 
who took it from door to door.” He hoped that the Milk 
Marketing Scheme would be successful so that “ it might be 
worth his while to sell his milk wholesale, if he could get a 
fair price, to save the roundsman and a horse and cart.” Sir 
Arnold found that every farmer he met hoped the marketing 
schemes would succeed. They were much incensed by dis- 
tributors’ profits, 
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Housing was another topic which aroused continual 
interest. Higher rents were a general complaint. “ Above all, 
the cruelty of slum clearance,” said one young man in a 
country inn, “taking people from homes and forcing them 
into houses they could not pay for without starving—and then 
sending them to prison for non-payment of rent and rates.” 
One foreman bricklayer preferred, under such conditions, the 
condemned houses. “‘ They weren’t much to look at, nor yet 
to live in, but there was comfort there,” and “ the folk in them 
on Old Age Pensions managed to pay three shillings rent and 
keep the places nice and clean, and pretty too, inside.” But 
at a coffee-stall in Lambeth the tale was different. “ Chuck 
everything else and push Housing,” and “ plenty of one-room 
and two-room flats, and some decent lodging-houses,” added 
the barman. 


I tell you this, what’s going to knock Housing round here, unless 
they’re careful, isn’t Capital, nor yet Labour, nor yet Unemploy- 
ment, it’s bugs! 


The acknowledged but unsatisfied need is for small, cheap 
dwellings. 

Sir Arnold listened to the views of a Rural District Councillor 
upon the question of water supplies for country villages. 
Water could be laid on from a main supply, but it meant a 
water-rate and “ so much less to spend on food.” In his dis- 
trict, “the villagers mostly preferred to draw water free with 
their own labour than pay a Is. a week for the rest of their 
lives. . . . No one could blame the Government.” But the 
supply of water is an essential social service, and the present 
drought shows the iniquity of such a heavy rate and the 
necessity of a main supply, if only for reasons of health. © 

Sir Arnold paid a short visit to the most distressed areas in 
Newcastle and County Durham. Conditions there, of course, 
are far worse than in the South. The people are more poorly 
dressed and worse fed than in the poorest parts of London, 
and live in the worst slum conditions ; and all accentuated 
by large families. There is much bitterness about contracep- 
tion, as also in the South. “ The knowledge of what the 
well-to-do know is kept from the poor” voices a common 
complaint. Amid all this misery there is wonderful perse- 
verance. Sir Arnold describes the great work of the voluntary 
social services and Government centres in maintaining the 
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morale and efficiency of the men against future employment. 

Belief in British democracy is well confirmed by Sir 
Arnold’s experiences. As he truly says, “ the people of these 
islands are able, as are no other, to pronounce judgement upon 
public issues placed fairly before them.” 


* * * * * 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Victoria, the Widow and her Son,* is a companion volume 
to Mr. Hector Bolitho’s biography of the Prince Consort in 
Albert the Good. His new book completes his study of the 
reign and has as its central theme the transition from distrust 
to confidence in the relationship between the Queen and 
“ Bertie,” the Prince of Wales. Mr. Bolitho has gained a 
justified reputation as a domestic historian, and the real value 
of this work lies in his presentation of the personal feelings 
and outlook of the mother and her son. The volume is over- 
loaded with political history which has been written more 
competently and less partially elsewhere. 

Mr. Bolitho has been influenced by the expressed opinion 
that 


the books about King Edward are written at the expense of the 
Queen and the books about the Queen at the expense of King 
Edward. Some day there may be a book which will bring out, in 
fairness, the faults and merits of both. 
It is an eminently equable view that the diversity of their 
characters did not impair their respective qualities. Queen 
Victoria was determined that her heir should be brought up 
along the lines of intellectual study laid down so strictly by 
the Prince Consort. As she wrote to her Uncle Leopold, “ no 
human power will make me swerve from what he decided and 
wished.” She had little confidence in her son’s judgment and 
discretion in spite of his successful Canadian tour. She sus- 
pected his frivolity, his democratic tastes. He surrounded 
himself with society “ which eschewed the conventions and 
barriers which had been set up by his mother and father.” 
Above all, the Queen was nervous of his encroachment upon 
and possible debasement of her constitutional powers. “TI 
am also determined,” she wrote, “ that no one person, may he 


* Victoria, the Widow and her Son. By Hector Bolitho. Cobden-Sanderson. 
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be ever so good, ever so devoted, among my servants—is to 
lead or guide or dictate to me.” It was natural with these 
views that she should long prevent the Prince’s participation 
in State affairs. 
The Queen saw most events in the terms of pictures—the precious 
red boxes, the precious documents and the precious key, upon a 
table at Marlborough House, during a ribald party! 


In the course of time, under pressure of public opinion and 
a growing appreciation of his “ usefulness,” she relented. 
But it was very gradual. During his Indian tour in 1876, as 
representative of the Queen, he only heard through a news- 
paper of his mother’s assumption of the title of Empress of 
India. After Disraeli’s last defeat, the Queen’s confidence 
grew more rapidly and, as Mr. Bolitho points out, “ the 
Prince’s friendships with some of the Radicals did not please 
her, but they opened the way to a field of influence which 
would otherwise have been closed.”’ He was welcomed to 
meetings of the Privy Council. In 1886, Lord Rosebery 
handed to him the Prince Consort’s key to the Foreign Office 
boxes. In 1892 he was allowed full participation in the 
Sovereign’s papers. In 1894 the Queen “ gave a final proof of 
her devotion and trust in her heir after a long and unrelenting 
apprenticeship,” by spontaneously proposing his appointment 
as Guardian of the Realm during her absence abroad. 

Apart from his personal inaptitude for study, the Prince 
was a product of a new generation, sceptical of Victorian 
rectitude and endowed with a fuller appreciation of life. 
“There was a wide gap in the thought and habits of her 
generation and his.” In the result, King Edward was more 
fitted for the duties of his Office than the training of Prince 
Albert could have provided. Despite the Queen’s attitude, 
he had not been idle. 

He had thrown himself into the maelstrom of Britain’s daily 
life, associating himself with philanthropy, education, health 
reforms, social welfare, fashion, society, and harmless amusement. 
No other Prince ever approached the throne with such a full 
knowledge of and sympathy for the anxieties and frailties of his 
people. 

Almost during the course of his mother’s reign, the Constitu- 
tion had broadened into a democracy. Through his peculiar 
gifts, the monarchy was preserved and guided along its 
present path. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker’s Will War Come in Europe ?* should be 
carefully pondered by every responsible citizen. The experienced 
American correspondent after residing for many years in our troubled 
Continent recently travelled from capital to capital, asking the rulers 
the straight and ominous question: Is war coming? The replies 
differed widely, but the general impression we derive from the inter- 
views so vividly recorded is one of growing danger. The heart of 
trouble lies in the fact that Germany is deeply dissatisfied with her 
lot ; that the armaments race is beginning afresh ; and that France’s 
impregnable fortifications on her eastern frontier are useless against 
an attack from the air. The author shares the general view that our 
destinies will be decided more by Hitler than by any other man, and 
that his pacific speeches since he became Chancellor are sincere. But 
good resolutions, as he reminds us, may be changed when Germany’s 
strength has grown to a point where success in war seems more probable 
than failure. His own conviction is that if England allies herself with 
France to-day, and openly declares to Germany that we will fight side 
by side “at the drop of the German hat,” war may be postponed 
indefinitely. If this is the only way to prevent the collapse of civilisa- 
tion, the outlook is dark indeed; for how many of us are ready for 
such an alliance? Mr. Knickerbocker’s little book is filled with first- 
hand information on the supreme issue of our time, and his conversa- 
tions with the men now in control take us to the very heart of the 
world’s acute distress. 

* * * * * 

Professor George E. G. Catlin’s new book Preface to Action} “ is 
intended as a provocation to thought on our society and its structure.” 
It contains no political programme but is directed to an examination 
of those principles which should guide political action. The argument 
is extremely provocative and will be far more widely challenged than 
his conclusions, which are admittedly vague. The author takes the 
permanence of human nature as the basis for the criticism and reform 
of institutions. He accordingly proceeds to consider the “ major 
instincts” of man, which he divides into the erotic, economic, power 
and religious impulses. Then follows the main enquiry as to what 
institutional forms will satisfy these instincts. ‘“‘ The erotic desire and 
the craving for security against hunger and . . . deprivation of liberty .. . 
demand, for their stable satisfaction, co-operation with others in some 
aspect of friendly social life.” This satisfaction in a community life 
is to be found in a proper “ religious” impulse or “a symbolic object of 
ideal love.” Professor Catlin is a pantheist and, treating the Christian 
religion as a myth, looks elsewhere. He examines in turn the contem- 
porary “religions” of Catholicism as a political force, Toryism, Fascism, 

* The Bodley Head. f Allen & Unwin. 
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and Communism, and rejects them all. In a book which is analytical 
rather than constructive, Professor Catlin’s own conclusions are vague 
and incomplete. He looks for a new Platonism. He indicates the hope 
that in Anglo-Saxon lands “a new road, branching away from the ortho- 
doxies of these faiths, will be found to give men a religion of the com- 
munity, a tension of discipline, and a vigour of personal hope, so that 
they feel that this is a glorious and exacting time for men to live in.” 
* * * * * 


The six literary figures in Mr. C. P. Hawkes’ entertaining book 
A uthors-at-Arms* make a strange company. They were all at one time 
or another in their respective careers soldiers, but their motives and 
capacity for arms varied greatly. Only two were regular soldiers. 
Steele joined the Life Guards as a profession, but found his pen a 
readier way to success. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was first and last a 
scholar and his immersion in the army might have been a tragedy. He 
left Cambridge in a moment of despair and became a trooper in the 
then XVth Hussars. For six months he wrote the letters of his illiterate 
comrades and bewildered his officers with classical scholarship. 
Happily his identity was discovered and his brother bought him out. 
Gibbon and Scott were patriotic volunteers. In 1760, when England 
was threatened with invasion, Gibbon volunteered, and three and a 
half years of keen service influenced his magnum opus. In his own vain 
words “‘ the Captain of Hampshire Grenadiers has not been useless to 
the Historian of the Roman Empire.” Sir Walter Scott, who would 
admittedly have entered the regulars but for his lameness, played a 
leading part in forming the Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoons in 1797, 
and remained its Quartermaster until 1814. His love of soldiering and 
some of his experiences are found in the novels. For instance, a false 
alarm of invasion has its counterpart in “‘ The Antiquary.”” Landor and 
Byron were inspired by ideals of independence. Of the six authors-at- 
arms, only the impetuous Landor engaged with the enemy, during the 
Peninsular War, unless we include the inspiring, yet rather pathetic, 
operations of Byron against the Turks. The exercise of arms played a 
short but important part in the lives of each. But for a proper estima- 
tion of its influence in their careers we must look further than these 
short snatches of biography allow. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In his new book Country,t Mr. H. J. Massingham has written a 
delightful account of rural scenes and country life in “ a certain village 
on the edge of the home counties,” which is not disclosed but appears 
to exist somewhere near the Oxfordshire border. It is written with 
great descriptive power although sometimes couched in rather elaborate 

* Macmillan & Co. Ltd. + Cobden-Sanderson. 
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prose. He describes the surrounding country and the rural setting of his 
village, his own intimate experiences as a gardener, and local flora and 
bird life. There is, for example, a vivid account of his watching a 
cuckoo being hatched and reared by a dunnock. As an accepted local 
figure, Mr. Massingham discusses village life and the mentality and 
outlook of the many cliques and social strata. Among various comments 
he complains that “ the chapel plays a formidable part, not of course 
directly nor by intent, in fomenting conflict between the various dwellers 
in the village.” He is nervous of urban intrusion and argues for a 
village ownership of the land in common as the basis of a corporate 
village society. Bua 
= * * * * * 

The publication of a new volume in the Lonsdale Library on Sea 
Fishing* is appropriately timed for the holiday season. As is usual in 
this series, the various divisions of the sport are dealt with by acknow- 
ledged experts, among whom the editor, Mr. A. E. Cooper, is especially 
prominent. It will be welcomed as a general textbook on sea fishing as 
much by the seeker after tunny as the angler of common mackerel. 
Mr. Eric Parker contributes an interesting article on the literature of 
sea fishing. After several introductory chapters on such matters as 
boat management, weather lore, rods and tackle, the different fishes are 
considered, beginning with the most primitive shark-like forms and 
ending with the more specialised species, such as the flat fishes. Two 
chapters deal with fishing off the coasts of South Africa and of New 
Zealand, where the striped marlin provides an angler’s paradise. The 
whole book is copiously illustrated with excellent photographs and 
diagrams. 

* * * * * 

A Wayfarer in Belgium,t by Mr. Fletcher Allen, is more than a 
delightful guide-book. It is rather the very full notebook of an ardent 
traveller. Belgium is a country of surprises, containing so much in 
so small a place. It is famous for its flatness and its sands, for its lovely 
waterways and wooded hills, and for its unsurpassed art treasures. 
Belgium may be flat, but the Ardennes district is all the more lovely 
by its contrast with the sandy coast-line. Mr. Allen travels through 
the country-side and examines the towns from the people’s viewpoint, 
which is the way of the true traveller. With great charm he tells the 
history of each place, with its troubles and pageantry, through the 
ages. Continual struggle for independence during centuries of oppression 
has made a sturdy and courageous people. Each town has its own 
individuality, and he wanders through Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Louvain, and the Ardennes district, to mention only a few 
places, seeing the beauties of art and architecture and the country-side. 
Readers who know Belgium will enjoy Mr. Allen’s descriptive journeys; 
and those who propose to go there for holidays will find this book of 
real value. 

* Seeley, Service & Co. + Methuen, 


